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SWEET-BRIER. 


LUCY LARCOM. 





The brier rose, she is the sweetest ,— 
In the beauty of rose.life completest ; 
From her root, through her leaves and her stem 
To the thorns of her diadem, 
She is filled with a haunting perfume, 
Rarer yet than exhales from her bloom. 
Whatever the rest of the roses may be, 
A rose with a soul is she! 


The blossom divinest in beauty 
Unfolds on a thorn-branch of duty. 
The loving are also the trae; 
The sweetest aré sweet through and through. 
Pervaded as wholly were we, 
O soul of all sweetness, with Thee, 
Our life were no rose-bloom that fades in an hour: 
Breathe Thou through our leaf and our flower! 
—The Cottage Hearth. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The protest of one hundred and four 
English ladies against woman suffrage, in 
the Nineteenth Century, has led to an al- 
most overwhelming pressure upon the 
Fortnightly Review, which opened its col- 
umns to signatures on the other side. 
“Within a few days more than fifteen hun- 
dred signatures of women of all ranks and 
classes were received, and it became nec- 
essary to restrain the issue of circulars.” 
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From among the two thousand names 
received, about six hundred were selected 
for publication. These are classified. (1) 
The general list, including a number of 
Countesses and other ladies of title. (2) 
Wives of clergymen and church dignita- 
ries, including the wives of the Archbish- 
opof Canterbury and Archbishop of York. 
(3) Official list, including 31 ladies who are 
poor-law guardians and 23 who are mem- 
bers of school boards. (4) Education, in- 
cluding the Principals of Girton and Newn- 
ham Colleges, more than 60 head-mistress- 
€s of High Schools, university lecturers 
and tutors, a large number of university 
gtaduates and more than 100 teachers, 
while the names of 200 more teachers were 
crowded out. (5) Physicians, headed by 
Dr. Garrett Anderson and Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell. (6) Social and philanthropic 
workers. (7) Literature, including Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards, Mrs.Richmond Ritchie 
(Miss Thackeray), Miss Olive Schreiner, 
Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer and Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe. (8) Art and music. (9) Land- 
Owners, women engaged in business, and 
working women, the latter represented by 
the secretaries of nine women’s trade soci- 
eties, and 184 individual women artisans. 
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The English Women’s Suffrage Journal 
Says; 


“It will be observed from this analysis 
that the signatures to the declaration in 
favor of women's suffrage include the 
mee of women who have been foremost 
n ‘the recent efforts which have been 
made to give women a more important 
Part in those affairs of the community 
Where their interests and those of men are 

ly concerned’ and in ‘the great im- 
ents in women’s education,’ with 

mien ladies who oppose the franchise de- 
Pay themselves heartily in sympathy. It 
thaterefore not unreasonable to assume 
it when the ladies who have done so 
uch to improve the condition of women 


| 





| 





shall have accomplished the further object | 


of the franchise, the approval of those 
who have expressed hearty sympathy with 
their past efforts will follow them in fu- 
ture as soon as the reform for which they 
are now striving shall have become an ac- 
complished fact.” 

The Women’s Suffrage Journal fills more 
than a page with names selected from 
among those that were crowded out of the 
Fortnightly Review. 


——)o— 





The list of ladies in favor of woman suf- | 


| frage is more representative than the list | 


| sion, and is doing much good. 





| tion to equal rights, and will do their 


of those opposed, as well as much larger. 
The Nineteenth Century is collecting a sup- 
plementary list of opponents, and has ob- 
tained the signatures of Miss Ellen Terry 
and Miss Genevieve Ward. The whole 
matter has stirred up a vigorous discus- 


_ 
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The constitutional conventions for the 
new States are still in session, and what 
action they will take in regard to woman 
suffrage is not yet known. In the Monta- 
na convention, Mr. Joy, of Park, has of- 
fered the following, which, if adopted, 
will of course exclude women: 


“That every male citizen of the United States 
above the age of 21, who can read and write the 
English language, who has never been convicted 
of treason or felony, and who shall have resided 
in this State one year, and in the city, county or 
district where he may offer to vote, three months 
next prior to any election, shall have the right to 
vote, and no other person shall have the right to 
vote in this State ; provided that nothing herein 
shall disfranchise any one who is a legal voter at 
the time of the adoption of this constitution.” 
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In Washington Territory, a State Wom- 
an Suffrage Association was organized 
just before the constitutional convention 
assembled, and a strong effort will be 
made to have equal rights incorporated ia 
the constitution. The committee that has 
been appointed on representation and 
elections is said, however, to contain a 
majority of opponents. In the North Da- 
kota convention, the majority of the com- 
mittee on elective franchise are friendly. 
In Idaho, fear of the Mormons is the great 
obstacle. The Wyoming papers, so far as 
we have seen, are practically unanimous 
that woman suffrage should be incorpo- | 
rated in the constitution. The Massachu- | 
setts remonstrants have sent out to the Ter- | 
ritories anonymous documents in opposi- 


best. as usual, to make things lively. 
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In the Georgia Senate, a bill has been 
introduced by Mr. Boyd, to provide for 
the admission of white female students to | 
the State University and the branch col- 
leges ; and in the House, a bill by Mr. At- 
kinson to establish an industrial college 
for the training of white girls, as a branch 
of the State University. 


—_—~-@-4— 


This is an admirable idea. It is a pity, 
however, that colored girls are not to par- 
ticipate in the proposed benefits. ‘They | 
could be taught in separate classes if it 
were thought necessary; but they need 
industrial education as much as the white 
girls do. Their exclusion is the more sin- 
gular inasmuch as the projected industrial | 
school is defined by Mr. Atkinson as ‘‘an 
educational institution which shall have 
for its special mission the education of the 
daughters of the poor.” But any plan 
which will give industrial education to 
any girls- is an advance step. ‘The 
Georgia Teachers’ Convention endorsed 
Mr. Athkinson’s idea by a ununimous vote, 
amid great applause. 


++ 
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At Lake Bluff, Ill., the following reso- 
lution, prepared by Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, 
was passed unanimously by the Lake 
Bluff Temperancé Convocation : 


Whereas, the Governor of Illinois has pardoned 
from the penitentiary a man convicted of the two 
most heinous crimes known to civil government, 
namely, corrupting the ballot and perjury, giving 
as his Excellency’s chief reason that the ina. 
might not suffer the additional humiliation of 
perpetual disfranchisement ; therefore, 

Resolved, That in this pardon an ony & 
offered to the law-abiding, patriotic, disfranch: 
women of Illinois. Believing that suffrage needs 
the influence of law-abiding women more than it 
needs the influence of criminal men, we demand 
the ballot that we may preserve our institutions 
from the control of the criminal classes. 
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The following resolution was passed by 
the Prohibition State Central Committee 
at Lake Bloff, after a hard struggle: 

Resolved, That we are loyal to all the ee my 
set forth in the Indianapolis platform; and that, 
while we recognize probibition as the chief ele- 
ment in our party organization, and the only test 
of party fealty, we indorse only those papers as | 
party o which openly advocate al/ the prin- 
ciples of our national platform, including the 
doctrine of equal suffrage. 














| afterwards as before. 


MES. HOWE ON SOCIAL PURITY. 


Waupaca, WIs., JULY 9, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


Is it too late to add a word apropos to 
the celebration of the seventieth birthday 
of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe ? Reading with 


ful and peculiar power of public speech 
that I wish to mention it to your readers. 


wreath needs humblest blossom of mine, 


one who listened to that essay was life 
ever quite socoarse and common and shal- 
low as it had seemed before. To have 
once come into an hour’s intimacy with 
the ideals, the thoughts, the feelings of a 
refined and consecrated woman, was to 


| them a revelation which might be blurred, 


| much sympathetic interest the many trib- | 
| utes paid this gifted woman on that occa- 
sion, one scene rose vividly to my mind 
| which illustrated so perfectly her wonder- 


| I wish to do so, not because her full-leaved | 


but rather because, in the scene of my | 


memory, there is a lesson for other women 


| of noble gifts, as truly as a grateful recog- 


nition of that highest consecration of no- | 


times and in sO many ways demonstrat- 
ed. 
The occasion I refer to was the meeting 


| of the Association for the Advancement of 


| ble gifts which Mrs. Howe has so many | 


but never forgotten. 

There are many speakers for social pu- 
rity now. The W. C. T, U.—that great 
organization of women which does so 
much that it is in some danger of forget- 
ting what was done by and for women be- 
fore its day—has its twin armies of the 
‘“*White Cross” and the ‘*White Shield.” 
And this revelation of a pure and thought- 
ful womanhood is made over and over 
again each year. I have listened with joy 
and thankfulness to great-hearted Frances 
Willard’s sweet and convincing appeals in 
this direction. And the class of women 


| heretofore ‘tabandoned” by all better in- 


Women held at Philadelphia during the | 


centennial year. Mrs. Howe was on the 
programme for an essay upon the general 
topic of social purity, although the precise 
title of her paper has slipped my memory. 
She was to speak in the evening. 
ing a little late, I was somewhat dismayed 
at the character of the audience at the rear 
of the large St. George’s hall, where the 
meetings were held. ‘The first third of the 
audience was of most excellent quality, 


Arriv- | 


members and friends of the A. A. W., and | 
sober, mature citizens of the Quaker city, | 


to all of whom talk upon high themes 
must be welcome and familiar. ‘Then came 


nently respectable people, who, if not ac- 


| a stratum of rather fashionable and emi- | 


customed to discourse upon the sacredness | 


of humanity’s most intimate relations, 


could properly be expected to listen with | 


intelligenceand seriousness. Back of them 
were many who had evidently come to see 
the exposition, and were taking in this 
evening session of the ‘‘Woman’s Con- 
gress” as one of the “‘side shows” which 
Philadelphia furnished them for the mo- 
ment. Many groups of loud-whispering, 
foolishly chaffing young people, in whose 
faces was little trace of either intellect or 
refinement of feeling, were rapidly filling 
the rear seats as I entered the hall. i 
could not help the fear that the fine effect 
of any discussion of social questions would 
be blurred by the presence of these coarser 
elements; and I watched eagerly for the 
effect upon these common and undeveloped 
natures of Mrs. Howe's talk. Her gra- 
cious presence, her opening words, seemed 
to transform the public hall into the home 
parlor; the effect always of the gentlest 
and tinest womanhood. Curiosity changed 


fluences of society have now their Mrs. 
Barneys, their Kate Bushnells, and many 
another leader who stretches out hands of 
helping, strengthened by the love and 
power of the whole white-ribboned army. 
But in all this multiplied work, and in all 
the increased bravery of women which 
gives us a hundred voices pleading for pu- 
rity and for succor of the fallen to one of 
the older day, | fear a little lest all should 
not have ‘that touch sublime” of mingled 
moral elevation and exquisite fastidious 
refinement which made that address of 
Mrs. Howe's so potent a miracle in its ef- 
fect upon the commoner natures. Before 
I heard that address, I had the feeling that 
the frank treatment of social questions 
must, for a long time at least, be by women 
to women, and by men to men; at most, 
by picked speakers to invited and selected 
audiences only. Since that address of Mrs. 
Howe's, I have seen nothing to alter the 
conviction it awakened in me that, given 
the right sort of speaker, any subject ne- 


| cessary to the moral development of soci- 


to interest and admiration on the part of | 


many who I fancied had never heard a 
woman “talk in meeting” before. ‘Then, 
as Mrs. Howe's frank, brave, clear analy- 


| sis of her theme wakened self-conscious- 


ness in this poorer element of her audience, 


| it was clear that theirs was a coarse and 


shallow thought respecting life’s myste- 
ries. And it seemed that the hall was 
again transformed into a school-room in 
which these ignorant and foolish young 
people were learning the A B C of self- 
reverence. ‘Then Mrs. Howe painted the 
supreme duty, responsibility and joy of 


| chaste marriage and parenthood, and the 


faces I watched reflected the change from 
the school-room to the hearth-fire as they 
got their first glimpse of the holy of holies, 
a true home and a consecrated nursery of 
human life. And then the speaker pictured 


| the relation of personal purity to the social 
| well-being. and the hearth-fire seemed to 


‘‘burgeon outward” to become the beacon- 
fire of patriotism. And the faces I watched 
kindled with the glow of a nobler devotion 
to native land than they had before 
dreamed of: the devotion of a pure and 
noble living. And then Mrs. Howe spoke 
of the sacred opportunity of each human 
life, the power to climb toward the best, 
which the worst possess, and transformed 
the hall again to a temple of religion. 
And a hush was over the whole place, and 
these trivial, coarse-bred auditors were 
kneeling in spirit, perhaps for the first 
time in all their lives. 

Doubtless the influence soon dulled. 
Doubtless the next day they were ready 
to joke rudely about ‘-engagements,” and 
were half ashamed of the feeling which 


made the eyes brim with tears as they lis- | 


tened to Mrs. Howe. Doubtless the young 
women married and bore children with lit- 
tle consciousness of the sanctity of their 
office; and perhaps the young men prosti- 
tuted themselves to the lowest of pleasures 
But I believe to no 


ety can be dwelt upon before any audi- 
ence, with safety and profit. But how 
great a demand is that, “the right sort of 
speaker!’ upon the social question more 
than upon any other. It may be said of 
the W. C. T. U. meetings, as of the old 
anti-slavery gatherings, whose spirit and 
temper they more than any others heir, 
that ‘‘eloquence is dirt cheap.” But elo- 
quence, right purposes, a deep love for the 
uvfortunate, a noble patriotism, a deep re- 
ligious feeling even, are not enough to give 
a speaker power to control the common 
and unclean of a promiscuous audience, 
when discoursing upon the social question. 
Not only the aroma of virtue must breathe 
from the platform, but that most delicate 


| perfume of exquisite womanhood which 


we more than all else mean when we speak 
the word ‘feminine.’ Only a flower of 
womanhood can reveal to the vulgar the 
heart of motherhood. 

Who is sufficient for these things? Few 
can work the wonders of revelation as Mrs. 
Howe can do and has done. And if all of 
us waited until we felt sure we could em- 
ulate her influence over an audience, we 
should sit dumb where now we try to 
speak a helping word. But recalling that 
incident which was so mach to me as to 
many others, I am moved to urge all 
women who speak upon social purity, or 
any related theme, to remember that for 
this service only their best, their highest, 
their sweetest must be consecrate. I think 
no womun is fit to talk upon these themes 
in public to whom such speech is easy. 
Her nature should feel it a cross of terror, 
which only the divinity of love can give 
her courage to assume. No woman is fit 
to talk upon social purity who does not re- 
spect andunderstand men. And no woman 
can speak with quite the power of knowl- 
edge she manifests who has experienced a 
pure passion of love for some good man, 
and dared with him the mysterious and 
perilous heights of experience which turn 
lovers into parents. 

With all that we have to be grateful for 
in the rich gifts and opportunities which 
have combined to make Mrs. Howe so con- 
spicuous an example of that free and no- 
ble womanhood we all aspire toward, no 
one thing is greater cause forthankfulness 
than this: that she has been able to show 
how omnipotent is the power and winning 
charm of that womanhood over the coarser 
and commoner sort of humanity. And the 
lesson for all women who call themselves 
“advanced” is that our increasing freedom 
and opportunity are not ends in them- 


| selves, but only windows through which 


we may let the light born of the hearth- 


| fire shine upon the dark places of the 


earth. - ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


‘to undertake. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. BELLE LAMPKIN has been elected 
journal clerk of the Washington Territory 
Constitutional Convention at Olympia. 

Mrs. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE will 
contribute a letter to the WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL once a fortnight during the summer 
months, instead of once a week. 


Mrs. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT has 
deen engaged to edit the children’s de- 
partment of a syndicate of English and 
American newspapers, for which she is to 
receive $7,500 a year. 

Miss MARY ALLEN WEST, editor-in-chief 
of the Union Signal, is about to take a 
year’s vacation. During her absence Miss 
Julia Ames will be editor-in-chief, while 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wheeler Andrew will take 
Miss Ames’s position as associate editor. 


Mrs. CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN has 
sent to the war department a new design 
for the forty-two stars in the flag. It has 
thirteen of the stars made intoa six-cornered 
star for the centre to symbolize the thir- 
teen original States. The rest of the stars 
are to be arranged about this in straight 
rows. The device is much admired by 
army officers who have seen it. 

ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD, in the Chi- 
cago Law Times, has an article on Chief- 
Justice Story, beautifully noting his ready 
und warmly expressed appreciation of the 
women authors of his day. The same 
number of the Law Times contains an in- 
stalment of Miss Mary A. Greene’s trans- 
lation of Dr. Louis Frank's book entitled 
‘The Woman Lawyer.” 

Mrs. HELEN M. GouGar addressed the 
De Kalb County Teachers’ institute recent- 
ly at Sandwich, Ill., on woman suffrage, 
by the special request of the women teach- 
ers. Great interest was manifested, and 
many present acknowledged conversion. 
Several subscriptions were taken for the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL, which the speaker 
presented and advised them to read. 


MME. BULOZ, whose death is announced, 
was the wife of the founder of the Revue 
des Deuxz-Mondes, in Paris, and mother of 
its present director. She greatly aided 
her husband in establishing the Revue, es- 
pecially in the stormy days of 1838, when 
M. Buloz edited his magazine in a cell in 
the Debtors’ Prison at Clichy, and had 
George Sand for a proof-reader. 

SALLIE D. Proctor, whose husband, 
Prof. Proctor the astronomer, lately 
died, is now at Orange Lake, Fla. At the 
request of many friends, she has decided 
to deliver a number of Prof. Proctor’s 
lectures next winter. The subjects she 
has chosen are the ‘“‘Sun,” ‘*Moon” and 
‘‘Other Worlds than Ours.” Mrs. Proctor 
will make use of the lantern and slides 
employed by her late husband. 


BARONESS LEGOUX, a lady very popular 
in Parisian society, has composed, under 
the name of Gilbert Desroches, some re- 
markable musical works. She lately met 
with an unprecedented success at Nice 
with a lyrical drama entitled ‘‘Jaél."’ The 
experiment of producing a piece of this 
kind at Nice attracted a party of leading 
French musical critics, and the work, 
which obtained a great success, is pro- 
nounced to be correct and harmonious, 
and to possess high merits in other re- 
spects. Ithas beer quite a surprise to the 
musical world. 

Mrs. ANNA HotGHes, of Janesville, 
Wis., is a successful business woman. 
Some years ago she was left a widow with 
a good farm. She made it a dairy farm, 
and has carried on the business ever since, 
keeping 120 head of cattle, six to eight 
hired men, selling from 600 to 700 quarts 
of milk per.day, and having no help what- 
ever in the house. She was for years a 
teacher, studied at Berlin College and 
Leroy Seminary, is an expert in oil paint- 
ing, and now, in middle life, is a vigorous 
and able woman, whose opinion on finan- 
cial matters is respected by the best busi- 
ness men of her town. 


Miss AGNES K. MURPHY, a young lady 
barely twenty years old, carries on a suc- 
cessful real-estate business in New York. 
She has recently effected the two largest 
sales of suburban real estate made outside 
of an auction-room. Miss Murphy’s fa- 
ther, who was also a real-estate agent, 
died, and left a large family to be pro- 
vided for. Although she knew very 
little about the business, it seemed to be 
the most available thing for his daughter 
Her success has been re- 
markable, and she has been proposed as a 
member of the New York Real Estate Ex- 
change. 
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. THE LAW OF MARRIAGE. 


By Lelia J. Robinson, LL, B., author of 
“Law Made Easy.” 


Tx. 

In the last number of these papers, the 
subject of divorce was considered in gen- 
eral, and special reference was had to three 
of the causes most commonly assigned, 
namely, imprisonment, drunkenness and 
cruelty. ‘The remaining two will now be 
briefly considered, no more extended treat- 
ment of the subject being possible within 
the limits of papers such as these. 

Desertion is of two kinds, the voluntary 
separation by one party from the other, 
and the voluntary refusal by one party to 
return to the other upon request, when the 
party so requesting is not in fault. Thus 
if a husband compels his wife to leave his 
home by driving her forth, he, and not she, 
is guilty of desertion. But if, shortly 
afterward, he repents, and asks her to re- 
turn, and if she can assign no good reason 
for believing that his repentance is not 
genuine, or that he will ill-treat her in the 
future, she must return, else she may her- 
self be charged with desertion. If the hus- 
band leaves the wife temporarily, to be ab- 
sent on business or for pleasure, without 
the intent of abandoning her, it is not de- 
sertion, but if he fails to return it may be- 
come so, especially if she requests him to 
return and he does not. The fact that she 
continues to reside in his house, supported 
by his money, does not affect the case, the 
desertion consisting in his refusal to live 
with her. If, however, he goes elsewhere 
to live and sends for her to join him, her 
refusal to go is desertion on her part; for 
to the husband is given by law the right 
to choose the matrimonial domicile, and 
the wife must abide by his choice unless 
she can prove that serious danger would 
thereby ensue to her health. If the sepa- 
ration be caused by such ill-treatment on 
the part of one that the other is obliged to 
leave, the charge of desertion may be add- 
ed to other charges against the former, 
who in such case is the party intending a 
separation, rather than the party who 
leaves. But if the separation be by mutual 
consent, neither party can charge deser- 
tion, for neither can prove that he or she 
desired to continue the marriage relation 
and would have done so but for the refusal 
of the other. The length of time during 
which desertion must continue, to be cause 
for divorce, is fixed in most States by stat- 
ute. 

Adultery is everywhere ground for di- 
vorce in this country, except as already 
stated in the last number of these papers. 
In. New York this is the only cause for 
which absolute divorce is given. A legal 
separation may be had for other causes, 
but this is not a real divorce, and does not 
permit of subsequent marriage. It is 
called divorce ‘from bed and board,” and 
is merely a judicial decree authorizing the 
parties to live apart until a reconciliation 
may be effected. 

In many States, certain causes may give 
an absolute divorce, certain others a sepa- 
ration merely. In some cases, too, a de- 
cree of nullity may be had, declaring the 
marriage itself to have been void from the 
beginning. Another method of divorce, 
that now prevails in Massachusetts, is by 
a “‘decree nisi;” that is, a decree of imme- 
diate separation, to be followed by abso- 
lute divorce at a later date, in case matri- 
monial relations are not resumed mean- 
time. If the parties choose to return to 
each other during this probationary period, 
they may do so without any form or cere- 
mony; but after the final decree of abso- 
lute divorce is given, they cannot come to- 
gether again without being re-married. 
During this period, also, any one whose in- 
terests will be affected by the divorce, the 
parties themselves, children or others, 
may, come forward and, by showing good 
cause, object to the final decree being 
given. In Massachusetts all decrees now 
are nisi, not to be made absolute till the 
expiration of six months. 

Divorce can in no instance be secured 
by mutual agreement to that effect. The 
party applying for a decree must prove his 
or her case, whether any defence is made 
or not. On the contrary, if'it appears that 
there has been collusion—that is, that the 
parties have agreed on a separation, or 
that the defendant is in any way aiding to 
bring it about—no divorce will anywhere 
be given. So if there is connivance—that 
is, if the complaining party has in any way 
consented to or winked at the wrong-doing 
of which complaint is made—no divorce 
can be obtained. 

Condonation is another defence, which 
will absolutely prevent a divorce from be- 
ing given for a wrong which has once been 
forgiven. Thus, if a wife learns with any 
fair degree of certainty that her husband 
has wronged her, by infidelity or other- 
wise, and continues to live with him, it is 
considered that she forgives him, and she 
cannot afterwards make it cause for di- 
vorce, no matter how grievous the wrong 
may be. In such case, a party should not 
delay a single day, if he or she intends to 
apply for a divorce, but should leave the 





other at once, and institute legal proceed- 
ings. Mere suspicion of a wrong is not, 
howeyer, sufficient ground to justify a 
separation, and there may be delay until 
some proof is obtained. 

Recrimination is a defence often urged 
where the defendant cannot disprove the 
charges made against him, it being suffi- 
cient, in most if not all our States, to show 
that the plaintiff has also been guilty of a 
similar fault, in which case no divorce will 
be given. 

In order to apply for a divorce, the ap- 
plicant must be a citizen of the State 
wherein application is made, and must 
have resided there a certain length of 
time, which is fixed in each State by 
statute, differing very greatly in different 
parts of the country. In some States and 
Territories of the far West, six months’ 
residence is sufficient to give the court di- 
vorce jurisdiction; while in Massachu- 
setts it must be five years. For no other 
purpose is a wife’s domicile ever considered 
to be different from that of her husband; 
but in order to apply for a divorce, she 
may acquire a new domicile apart from 
his. The worst result of the great differ- 
ences between divorce laws prevailing in 
different States is that a citizen of one 
State, who wishes to take advantage of the 
more elastic laws of another State, often 
goes there, takes up a temporary resi- 
dence for six months or a year, as the case 
may be, and calling himself a citizen, ob- 
tains a divorce, and then returns to his 
real home. But a decree thus obtained is 
in fraud of the laws of both States, and is 





not valid; and if he marries again, his | 


marriage is not legal and may be set aside 
by showing such facts as will prove a 
fraudulent intent. The main difficulty in 
the way of such proof, however, is that 
one has a perfect right to change his dom- 
icile at any time and as often as he chooses, 
and to avail himself of any laws in the 
place which at the time is his domicile. 
But to acquirea domicile, a person must not 
only live in the place, or be on his way to 
live there, but it must be his genuine in- 
tention to remain there permanently—an 
intention, however, which he may change 
at any later time if he sees fit. It is, 
therefore, only possible to prove his lack 
of intention to remain in the place where 
he procures a divorce, by his acts, words, 
admissions or otherwise, and this is gen- 
erally difficult, though sometimes easy. 
Too much attention cannot be paid to 
this point, for many broken homes and 
legal complications over rights to prop- 
erty have arisen, and many more will arise 
in the future, from these invalid divorces 
and void marriages based on fraudulent 
domiciles. 


| economy. 


Alimony, usually more or less in the dis- | 


cretion of the court as to amount, may 
be given to the wife who obtains a divorce 
from her husband. He may also be or 
dered to pay his wife’s court expenses, 
whether she is plaintiffordefendant. The 
custody of children may be given to either 
party, or in case of necessity taken from 
both parents and given to the care ofa 
guardian, entirely in the discretion of the 
court, who must, however, take into 
consideration all the circumstances of 
the case, and make such disposition of 
children as seems for their own best good, 
this being the criterion rather than the 
wishes or claims of the parents. The chil- 
dren are usually given to the parent who is 
innocent, and very young children may be 
given to the mother whether she be inno- 
cent or guilty, but consideration is also 
had to the ability of the parent to main- 
tain the children. When it appears desir- 
able that the children be given to the cus- 
tody of the mother, and the father has 
means which could be applied to their sup- 
port, the court may order him to make 
certain payments to the wife for their 
maintenance, whether alimony is given 
her for her own support or not. The de- 
cree of the colirt concerning the children 
of divorced parents is always liable to be 
opened up and reconsidered, and a new de- 
cree may be obtained at any time if it be 
shown to be necessary for the good of the 
children themselves. 
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THE BALLOT AN EDUCATOR. 


DENTON, TEXAS. 

Education is not the mere acquisition of 
facts. It is not synonymous with intelli- 
gence, nor can it be imparted by instruc- 
tion. That was once the popular notion; 
but a better philosophy of mind has cor- 
rected our definition. Education, accord- 
ing to our most advanced thought, is the 
development of the whole being, and in a 
subjective sense has reference to the train- 
ing and discipline of the intellect, the sen- 
sibilities and the will. 

Now, it follows, of course, that the sen- 
tient subject does not receive all his educa- 
tion in the school-room. The true teacher 
seeks to arouse the dormant mind, and to 
put it in areceptive state. He supplies the 
datum, gives the individual implements by 
which he can work, puts the powers into 
harness and applies the goad. ‘This is all 
he can do. He knows that, if the true ed- 





ucation ever comes, it will comein the ex- 
perience and life-time struggles of the 
Ego, Under this view, the world be- 
comes a school-room, and life one con- 
tinued schoo! term. 

It would be well for the humanitarians 
to remember this. We spend millions on 
the education of the youth. This is right. 
But if the adult man and woman should 
be learners too, would it not be well to 
give more of our fostering care to such an 
institution as will tend to keep the intel- 
lectual nature in the ascendency, and call 
out the gentler graces of humanity and 
the nobler passions of the heart? 

The Jews were a well-educated people. 
They were subjected to peculiar methods 
of instruction. They were to be fitted for 
a certain mission. God gave them a picto- 
rial religion. His miracles were object- 
lessons. This was the most effectual way 
of teaching an infant race. It is well for 
us to study the problems of the Jewish 
economy. The visual impressions of their 
gorgeous ritual passed away; but the les- 
sons of that ritual became interwoven into 
their very being. So we may establish 
such institutions as will tend to develop in 
America a valuable national character, 
and prepare us asa people for our great 
mission on earth; and I maintain that 
among the many instrumentalities that 
might be employed for this result, the bal- 
lot stands pre-eminent. 

The powers of the mind, when passive, 
are called capacities; when active, facul- 
ties; and the faculties may be divided into 
mental and moral. We make this distinc- 
tion because some may think our subject 
has no ethical side to it; but the soul isa 
unity, and must be developed as a whole. 
There can be no successful education of 
the head without the heart; so whatever 
strengthens, regulates and guides the 
emotional nature is an educational factor. 

That the ballot is an educator in this 
good sense, under the present political 
status, some deny. Says a late writer in 
the Princeton Review, ‘The education that 
elections exercise is education in the art 
of elections, in the dealing with the weak- 
nesses of human nature, and not the prin- 
ciples of self-government and public 
questions.” This may be true of office- 
seekers and political wire-workers; but 
the great body of the people belong to 
neither of these classes. 

1. In the very nature of things, the ballot 
will constrain to independent thought. The 
one who votes must of necessity take into 
consideration men and measures. This 
will promote research and discussion, and 
call up historical reminiscences, and bring 
into contemplation the problem of political 
The important questions of 
administration are often submitted to the 
decision of the people. A people so ap- 
pealed to must of necessity become more 
or less versed in the science of govern- 
ment. Inexercising theelective franchise, 
the intellect will be called on to deal with 
the facts of currency, interstate and inter- 
national commerce, relation of labor to 
capital, and many intricate and abstruse 
questions, and the intellect will be called 
upon to master the problems of our moral 
interest. We must consider the condition 
of the poor, and food supply, sanitary 
law, public instruction, and all the diseases 
that affect the social organism. This will 
tend not only to stimulate the intellect, 
but also to humanize the heart; for all the 
faculties, mental and moral, grow with 
their exercise. 

2. The elective franchise recognizes the 
nobility of our nature, and this will tend 
to make us nobler. Treat a child as if he 
were bad, and he will be bad; treat a man 
with respect, and you will increase his 
self-respect. God gave man reason and 
conscience. By his conscience he recog- 
nizes the moral quality of acts. His 
reason approves and directs, and his con- 
science urges him to faithful perform- 
ance. So man is capable of giving him- 
self law. (He isa law to himself.) ‘To 
subject him to the will of another, to make 
him obey the law which he has no voice 
in creating, is to degrade him. It places 
him in the catalogue of minors and imbe- 
ciles. 

3. The ballot will educate the will. The 
will is the finest part of our being. Some- 
how, the intellect and sensibility are con- 
nected with the organism, but the will is 
pure spirit. The person who has most 
will power is the greatest character. In 
training the will power, we cannot but see 
the incompleteness of the school-room. 
Here we live the life of thought; but 
not till the life of action begins will the 
finest part of our being be energized. If 
the life of action never begins, the individ- 
ual sinks down to supineness, and becomes 
a mental cast-away. The intellect and 
emotions exist for the sake of the will. 
God will not judge us for what we know 
or what we feel, but what we do. But 
how shall we awake in man a living faith 
in his powers? How shall we impel him 
to the performance of the moral task? 
We must approach him through the emo- 
tions; but even this will fail if he feels 
there is any trammel on his free agency. 





To subject him to the will of another is to 
take away his sense of responsibility. He 
will yield to necessity, and the poison of 
fatalism will yze all the energies of 
his soul. It does not matter, as far as the 
result is concerned, who binds him with 
this iron chain of necessity, his fellow- 
man or his God. 

The ballot will educate us, too, through 
our moral natures. One of its most ob- 
vious effects is the enlarging of the sym- 
pathies. Men, and women, too, are to some 
extent the slaves of their own wants. 
What shall we eat? What shall we drink? 
and Wherewithal shall we be clothed? be- 
come absorbing questions. The little 
horizon that bounds our vision becomes a 
world. The great end of our being, to 
serve God, is lost sight of. The calls of 
humanity cannot be heard for the clamor 
of custom and the din and clatter of do- 
mestic life. Contemplating little things, 
we grow little; confined to narrow bounds, 
we become narrow. But the ballot comes 
and arouses us from this dream of selfish- 
ness. It gets the thoughts out of the old 
ruts. It impels and counsels us to the con- 
sideration of other subjects besides our 
own little interests. Our views will widen, 
our sympathies broaden, and we shall be 
wiser, better,and nobler. And the mental 
benefits of the ballot will be in proportion 
to the moral attitude of the voter. If he is 
conscientious and wants to do right; if he 
has an honorable solicitude to stand fairly 
on every record, he will be impelled to 
seek knowledge, and compare and balance 
theories, to reason and to analyze; but if 
he cares little about his duty, if his con- 
viction lacks intensity and strength, he 
will derive but little benefit from this 
great privilege. 

In this paper we have used the word 
men in its generic sense; but the mascu- 
line includes the feminine. All these 
truisms are as applicable to woman as to 
man. ‘Truth may have her meridians, but 
she does not have sexual varieties. 

(a) That the ballot would enlarge wom- 
an’s sympathies is unquestionable ; and un- 
questionably she needs it. 

(b) It would compel her to independent 
thought. She is given to thought by 
proxy. 

(c) It would awake in her mind the 
sleeping truth of free agency and conse- 
quent responsibility. 

Right here we may detect the true solu- 
tion of woman’s inferiority. The fatal iron 


of the doctrine of necessity has entered her | 


soul and bound her all through the ages. 
I do not mean that this has been with her 
a formulated theory. It may not have al- 
ways been present to her consciousness, 
but it has slumbered in the profoundest 
depth of her being. She has lived under 
the influence of this narcotic, and it has 
steeped her senses in perpetual calm. 
Would you awake woman from her su- 
pineness and energize her conscience? 
Give her the ballot. Wedo notask you to 
give it to her because she is so wise and 
good, but because she needs wisdom and 
goodness. 

Does not the world believe it? We 
know it was the argument urged for en- 
franchising the negro. But those who 
urged it so vehemently then cannot see it 
applies with equal force to woman. Saysa 
wise political economist: “It is character- 
istic of the cautious and tentative charac- 
ter of English legislation that it becomes 
gradually committed to great general prin- 
ciples, not through any perception of the 
truth and value of these principles in the 
abstract, but gradually, and through the 
compulsion of particular necessities. And 
to the last possible moment the general 
application of such principles is always re- 
sisted.” 

Perhaps this explains why we have not 
applied this doctrine to women. But we 
do not point you to the negro to show 
what the ballot will do for women. Give 
several men a copy of the same book to 
read, and the man that brings to the peru- 
sal of the book the most knowledge will 
learn the most from the pages. So woman 
will be more benefited by the ballot than 
her inferior in knowledge. Indeed, the ex- 
periment was never tried under so favora- 
ble circumstances as it might be, to-day, in 
America. 


Giving woman the ballot will educate 
her sons to greater maternal reverence. 
Every son knows that his country degrades 
his mother. He knows he is to be her future 
ruler. Boys are not long in learning to 
sneer at woman’s position. It is a shame 
thus to degrade the mothers of the land be- 
fore their children. 

But, as men accept my theme as truism, 
then it follows they must think of woman’s 
education asa matter of indifference. They 
were not indifferent to the negro’s claims, 
but they are deaf to woman’s claims. They 
thrust it on the negro before he asked for 
it; but many thousand women sue for it 
vainly. When will America learn that to 
elevate her nature you must elevate her 
motherhood ? 

Egypt, that wonderful civilization that 
existed for so many centuries, honored 








women, When the Moslems came, with 
eon for woman, woman wept 
nation went down with her. 


Look at Turkey, if you would see the ef. 
fect of female degradation. Here women 
are slaves, und they bring forth a progeny 
of slaves, who grow into a nation of im- 
beciles. No country has ever degradeq 
women as America hasdone, Other coup. 
tries were obscure themselves in regard to 
human equality; but America has done jt 
in spite of the prayers and tears of tens of 
thousands of her best and most distin. 
guished daughters. Says the Hon, 4. 
Spencer: “Sooner or later every inatity. 
tion must answer the challenge, ‘Are you 
founded on justice?” God grant Amer. 
ican men may answer this question in the 
peaceful convocation of deliberative assem. 
blies, and not before the flaming bar of 
retributive justice! I do not mean that 
woman will ever become an avenging 
spirit to redress her own wrongs ; but there 
is a God in heaven that fights the battles 
of the weak. 
JENNY BLAND BEAUCHAMP, 
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COLORADO SPRINGS WOMAN’S EXCHANGE. 


The Woman’s Exchange is abroad in the 
land. As an institution it has come to stay, 
The amount of good that has already been 
accomplished through its agency cannot 
easily be told. Its possibilities are bound- 
less. 

For a long time a feeling prevailed that 
only in large cities could a Woman's Ex- 
change be successful, but it has been dem- 
onstrated that the organization is needed 
as much in small places as in larger ones, 
possibly even more. Certainly there is no 
lack of patronage wherever one is organ- 
ized. I have yet to hear of one that has 
been abandoned after getting into working 
order. 

When, one year ago, the question of es- 
tablishing a Woman’s Exchange in our 





| own little city (Colorado Springs, Col.) 





was discussed, there were the usual num 
ber of doubting Thomases ready to throw 
cold water on our plan. We were told that 
the place was far too small; that the time 
had not come; we were not ready for it. 
One gentleman, who gave us a really mu- 
nificent donation of housekeeping articles, 
half spoiled all our pleasure in the gift by 
saying, ‘‘Now, mind, I expect to see you 
women selling these things at auction in- 
side of six months. You'll ‘bust’ before 
that time.” 

We assured our benefactor that we had 
no idea of ‘‘busting,” as we thanked him 
for his generosity, and to-day we are glad 
to fee] that he was a false prophet, for our 
Exchange has completed its first year of 
existence, and the reports of its various 
officers show that it is firmly established 
on a self-supporting basis. 

Perhaps an account of how we did it may 
be of some service to others who would 
like to do likewise. Like all who have suc- 
ceeded, we like to talk of our success. Ib 
the first place, we called a meeting of all 
interested in the project,—a meeting which 
was sufficiently well attended to give us 
courage to go on, though not very enthvu- 
siastic. ‘Then came the work of soliciting 
memberships and donations, and this was 
up-hill work. It is a singular phase of 
human nature that the same people who 
will give freely, even lavishly, to relieve 
individual cases of distress, will be reluc- 
tant to open their purses for an enterprise 
of this kind, which proposes to go to the 
root of the matter, and to furnish means of 
support to those who might otherwise be 
compelled to ask for charity. 

From the first, we maintained that the 
Woman's Exchange was not a charity, but 
a legitimate business enterprise, and that 
we only asked for capital to begin up0l- 
Our membership fee was one dollar pe 
year, which entitled the person paying © 
a consignor’s ticket, and the privilege o 
consigning the work of one person for oné 
year. Many ladies took these tickets and 
gave them to poor women, who could 
hardly afford to buy one for themselves. 

We had various gifts of furniture, cook 
ing utensils, etc., and having found suit 
ble rooms in a fairly good location, 0 
rent was guaranteed by certain indivié 
uals for three months. 

We opened m a modest way, on one o 
the coldest days in the year. We decided 
to serve lunches, as a means of eking ou 
our income, and from the very 
our lunch-table was a success. The firt 
day we had for sale home-made bread and 
yeast, cake, pies, doughnuts, jelly and ca 
sup, and when night came we found W° 
had “sold out,” and that our lunches bad 
made great havoc in the larder. We felt 
satisfied with our beginning. 

We went on with very few drawback 
Consignors multiplied, and so did custo 
ers. As Christmas ap’ we were 
deluged with orders for cakes, pies, ple” 
puddings and other dainties, all of whic! 
we were able to fill satisfactorily. Fav 
articles, suitable for Christmas preset'* 
were brought in in great profusion, and 
met with a good sale. We began to fur 
nish beef tea and jellies, and other del 
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cacies for invalids, and we found that the 
was not only supplying a real 

want, but that it was becoming the fashion. 
For two or three months the service was 
almost entirely given, but after that we 
paid a superintendent and a corps of as- 


sistants. . 
Our lunch counter was giving such great 
satisfaction that we were besieged with ap- 
ons for regular board, and after some 
hesitation we decided to furnish meals at a 
fixed price. The tables have been well 
filled, and it is to this department that the 
financial success of the Exchange is due. 
It has been necessary to employ a cook, 
but a ly part of the Exchange table 
is the *work of consignors, a market for 
many articles being thus provided. 

About five months from the commence- 
ment of the work, it was found that the 
original quarters had become too small. 
A change was imperative, and with many 
misgivings they were given up, and a large 
and handsome house, close to the business 
part of the town, was taken. The lower 
rooms were used for the Exchange, kitch- 
en, dining-room, and parlors, while the 
upper story was rented to people who 
poarded at the Exchange table. The ven- 
ture proved entirely successful. ‘The 
amount received from the chambers paid 
the rent of the building, and, the location 
being excellent, business increased rapidly 
in the new quarters. 

It must not be supposed that this has 
been accomplished without much hard 
work and anxious thought, nor that there 
have been no thorns in the way. If any 
person requires the traditional wisdom of 
a serpent and harmlessness of a dove, it 
is the superintendent of a Woman's Ex- 
change. She stands between two fires, the 
consignors on one hand and the customers 
on the other, with a Board ready at one 
side to pour in a little shot of its own, if 
need be. 

One of the most difficult parts of the 
work is to teach the consignors accuracy 
and evenness of execution. The great 
mass of women who come for work to 
such a place will be untrained. It requires 
constant vigilance to keep them up to their 
standard. It seemed impossible to make 
them understand that doughnuts and 
cookies offered for sale by the dozen must 
be of equal size, the same shape, and un- 
varying excellence. But, although many 
hard feelings arose against the superin- 
tendent because of her insistance upgn 
these and similar points, when the con- 
signors found that nothing but the best 
could be sold, they began to learn their 
lesson. For taking unsold goods home 
again, day after day, became a monotonous 
and disagreeable experience. And s0, 
little by little, many of our women learned 
todo good, thorough work, and the Ex- 
change became an educator. 

Not all our consignors were inaccurate, 
however. Some of our cake-bakers used 
to bring in, daily, loaves of delicate, dainty 
cake, exquisite as a poem. They never 
seemed to fail. One of George Eliot’s 
characters is made to say that no woman 
ever made two loaves of bread just alike. 
But one of our bread-makers brought 
every morning, twelve light, sweet loaves, 
as like as two peas in a pod. 

Another difficulty was to persuade the 
consignors to do only those things they 
could excel in. Many of them seemed 
fired with ambition to attempt culinary 
feats beyond their skill, and while almost 
every woman can cook a few things well, 
it is an uncommon instance when one ex- 
cels in everything. But this, too, righted 
itself in time. When the woman whose 
squash pies had been eagerly bought, 
found her mince and apple returned upon 
her hands, she left off making the latter. 

But it took time to teach this lesson, and 
meanwhile many vexations occurred. More 
than one good customer fell off, because of 
some consignor’s inopportune attempts to 
see what she could do. And it certainly 
was very trying to the temper of the 
superintendent, when she had promised 
Mrs. Jones some of Mrs. Smith’s excellent 
cream biscuit on a certain day, to find 
that Mrs. Smith had elected, that day of 
all others, to make Parker House rolls, 
and failed. 

In the other department there was pos- 
itively no end to the variety of articles 
consigned. We had the most exquisite 
art needlework brought in, and paintings 
fit to grace the walls of a connoisseur; 
and we had coarse garments, outrageously 
Made, and daubs fit to call tears to the 
eyes of a stoic. It was never possible to 
predict what would sell. But sooner or 
later everything found a purchaser. 

One day a woman appeared to whom the 
world had been unkind, bringing an as- 
Sortment of specimens of her work, among 
other things a braided rug. The superin- 
tendent smiled. It spoke of New Eng- 
land, and brought up memories of many a 
hillside farmhouse ; but that it could be sold 
in our fastidious little city, did not seem 
to her among the probabilities. In thisshe 
was wrong. That rug touched a respon- 
sive chord in every true Yankee breast. It 





was sold at once, andafterward many more. 
Born New Englanders brought their 
‘rags’ to be fashioned into other braided 
rugs. There was an epidemic of rugs. 
The superintendent owns to having fwo 
herself, and the maker of them passed a 
busy and profitable winter. 

We decided to make no inquiries as to 
the circumstances of those who wished to 
consign. In many cases, would-be con- 
signors are required to bring references 
that they are really in need of work, be- 
fore they are permitted to avail themselves 
of the opportunities of the Exchange. We 
felt that this would shut out a large and 
deserving class, who would much dislike 
to proclaim themselves as being in want, 
and yet perhaps might need the money as 
much as, if not, indeed, more, than many | 
who had no such scruples. Moreover, it 
was thought that if a few of the rich, or at 
least the well-to-do class, consigned, it | 
would encourage some who needed the 
help greatly, but feared to admit it, to 
consign also. Experience has shown the 
wisdom of this course. 

This particular Exchange is now, at the 
end of its first year, entirely self-support- 
ing. It has elegantly furnished rooms. 
its boarding department is well sustained, 
and it owes nothing. During this year it 
has paid to consignors over two thousand 
dollars, but as the payments in the begin- | 
ning were, of course, small, this does not 
give an adequate idea of what it is now | 
paying. Its monthly payments are be- 
tween three and four hundred dollars, and | 
are constantly increasing. ‘The whole 
number of consignors has been one hun- 
dred and ten. Many of these have been 
kept from asking charity because of this 
opening, and many more have been able 
to give luxuries to some invalid friend 
through its means, which would otherwise 
have been unattainable. 

So we feel that our work has not been 
in vain, and we look forward to and plan 
for even greater things. We talk of train- 
ing schools in all departments of work, of 
lectures by women to working girls; of 
much else that is desirable and good. If 
we cannot accomplish all that we desire, 
we hope to do much to elevate women and | 
help them to help themselves. 

But let it be remembered that this work 
has been undertaken and accomplished in 
a city of seven thousand inhabitants, and 
that, while in the great cities, like San Fran- 
cisco, for example, the Exchanges do not | 
pay, we, in our little city, have made it a | 
financial success. Therefore, let no one 
say the Woman’s Exchange can only flour- 
ish in large places. 

I believe the greatest demand for and 
need of these exchanges is to come from 
small towns and cities, where it is harder 
for women as individuals to find employ- 
ment than in large places. Even in New | 
England villages they can be made suc- 
cessful, if carried on in a small way, and 
with economy in expenditure. [am con- 
fident that one of the most important 
ways leading out of the Slodgh of De- 
spond, in which so many women are sink- 
ing, will be found in the Woman’s Ex- 
change.—Wrs. Julia A. Sabine, in Woman’s 
Magazine. 
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IT PROMOTES GOOD ORDER. 


The Big Horn Sentinel, published at Buf- | 
falo, Wyoming, has the following good 
words for woman suffrage : 


We have witnessed the practical and 
every-day workings of this question for 
the past eleven years in a frontier town, 
remote from railroads, where for a num- 
ber of years the country was full of a des- | 
perate class of men who neither respected 
nor feared the law; we have seen it in 
later years, when the country was settled 
and occupied by the most law-abiding peo- 
ple who can be found in the country; we 
have seen it in this same frontier town 
through its years of progression and de- 
velopment, until now better order is pre- 
served, and life and property are safer | 
than in. most new England villages; and 
under all these various conditions, naught 
have we witnessed but wholesome effects 
on the elections of this Territory. Never 
have we heard a ribald oath ora profane 
remark made when a woman was at the 
polling place. Quiet and orderly elections 
are the result. A lot of hoodlums and ruf- 
fians do not crowd round a polling window 
where ladies are constantly coming and 
going. The women are not driven to the | 
polls by a politital boss, nor bribed nor 
bulldozed like the lords of creation. They | 
unerringly and unflinchingly vote for the 
best man morally, nor do they follow the 
political path of their husbands, unless 
they can present sound argument for their | 
course. 

In voting, woman pursues and follows 
that keen sense and judgment of right 
that characterizes all her actions in life. 
Is a man of decency to say that his moth- 
er, who has modelled his early life, who 
has watched over and cared for him in 
sickness and health, has not the intelli- 

ence to cast a ballot, and assist in sha 
ng the destiny of the nation? All law 
now tending towards placing her upon an 
equal footing with men in the care, owner- 
ship and disposition of property. The 
man with the Don Quixote notions who 
wishes to see her placed in a glass case 
and kept from contact with the world, 
and holds up his hands in horror when the 
question of her haviag the ballot is 
broached, usually is a poor provider for 





the family, and attends the theatre and 
circus alone, allowing his wife to take 
care of the children and do the work, 
while he enjoys himself to the full of his 
bent. Wyoming has led in this matter, 
found it good, and when her star is added 
to the flag, among its glittering rays will 
eyer come a beam of promise for the full 
protection and right of women. 


+> 


HUMOROUS. 


She—All extremely bright men are aw- 
fully conceited, anyway. He—Oh, Idon’t 
know; I’m not. : 


The Duke—And here, madam, is where 
my forefathers lie buried. Mrs. Noovorich 
—Massy! Mr. Dook, was your poor moth- 
er married four times? 


He (pathetically)—All great men have 
smoked, my dear.” She (with animation) 
—Oh, if you will only leave off until you 
are great, 1 shall be quite content.” 


Country and city: Miss Sheafe—Ah, 
look at that wheat rising and falling yon- 
der on the breeze! How beautiful! Mr. 
Weepit—Ah, but you ought to see it rising 
and falling in the Produce Exchange! 


Little Sister—Look, Robbie! That man’s 
spilling all the water out of hiscart. Rob- 
bie (pompously)—Well, don’t you think he 
knows it? He does it to keep the boys 
from riding on behind. 


Two Scotch worthies were lately criti- 
cising the new minister. Said John, the 
discontented: ‘*Well, ye see, frae Monday 








, till Saturday he’s inveesible, and on Sab- 


bath he’s incomprehensible.” 


‘*What is a fool-killer, ma?” asked little 
Johnny. “Go and ask your father, my 
dear; he knows everybody.” ‘A fool- 
killer, my boy,” returned Mr. Brown, ‘‘is 
a little thing called a cigarette.” 


Pretty, Cousin (in art gallery. to Mr. 
Sissy)—But why is your painting hung so 
high, Charley? Mr. Sissy —Well—er—you 
see, Maud, there are a good many vandals 
come in here with umbrellas and canes, 
and I told the committee to hang it as high 
as possible to keep it out of their way. 


Tommy was at Sunday school in his first 
pair of trousers, and a picture of a lot of 
little angels was before the class. ‘I'‘om- 
my, would you like to bea little angel?” 
asked the teacher. ‘*No, ma’am,” replied 
Tommy, after a careful inspection of the 
picture. ‘No, Tommy? why not?” inquired 
the teacher, in surprise. ‘‘Cause, ma’am, 
I'd have to give up my new trousers.” 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor ; 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above-named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 

rmanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 

ttles of my remedy FREE to any of your read- 


| ers who have — if they will send me 


address. 
T. A. Stocum, M. C., 
181 Pearl Street, New York. 


their Express and P. 
Respectfully, 
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The Woman's Journal, 
A WEEKLY PAPER, i 
Founded 1870, devoted to Women’s 
Interests, and especially to 
Woman Suffrage. 
EDITORS: 


LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or 
in the world.”—Znglishwomen’s Review. 


“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 


| papers that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. Anna 


H. Shaw, National Superintendent of Franchise 
W.C.T. U. 


“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
** Josiah Alien’s Wife’’ (Marietta Holley). 

“It is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory 
of weet to all who are battling for the rights of 
humanity.”’—Mary A. Livermore. 

“I never forget to recommend the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL. I deem it the best journal published for 
our work in this line (the woman question) .”—Mrs. 
B en M. Gougar. 

‘The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.’’— Frances EZ. Willard. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, what 
they can do, and what they should do. It is the 
oldest of the women’s papers now in existence, and 
has built up for itself a solid and unblemished repu- 
tation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 
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and Reading Rooms, half-price. Address 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 

C. WILDE, Woman’s Jovrnat Office, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Neal Baby’s 


Is the invention of a trained nurrse and has 
given great satisfaction to all who have used 
it. It is made of Pure Rubber, on Strong 
Drilling Cloth, made especially for the pur- 
pose, and folded over a pretty frame made 
of Bamboo,.Cherry or Ebonized Wood, of 
Camp Chair Design, which can be made 
larger as the child grows older. Attached 
to the bottom of the Bath is a Hard Rubber 
Faucet, for the water outlet. Connected at 
one end are Pockets of rubber, gathered on 
and neatly trimmed with ribbon—pink and 
blue—for the reception of numerous little 
| sundries attending the baby’s toilet. The 
other end is furnished with a Clothes or 
Towel Bracket. The Bath, when closed, can 
be used as a Valise in travelling, it having 
facilities for packing clothing and numerous 
little articles necessary for the infant’s com- 
fort. By placing a board over the frame, it 
can be used as a bed-side table, to hold a 
tray, flowers, books, ete. When folded up, 
| the Bath is about four inches thickandthirty- 2 
six inches long, and can be carried in an or- 2 
dinary travelling trunk. It is pretty, practi- 
cal, useful and convenient; which mothers 
will thoroughly appreciate—giving them an 
pene to enjoy the sweet and delight- 
ful pleasure of bathing their own babies, 





which should be less intrusted to inexperienced hands. Send for Circulars and prices to 
8S. C. NEAL, 19 Clinton Place or 27 North Washington Square, New York City. 











Notable Writings of a Notable Woman. 
MRS. ABBY MORTON DIAZ’ BOOKS. 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS. Work and Cul- 
ture in the Household. 12mo. $1.00. 


“We wish this bright, breezy, common-sense book 
—with its many practical hints and suggestions for 
lessening home cares and enlarging woman’s oppor- 
tunities for culture—could be placed in the hands of 
| every house-mother in the country,—yes, and of 

a young girl and every man as well. It is emi- 
nently a woman’s rights book.’’—Indez, Boston. 


BYBURY TO BEACON STREET. 12mo. 
$1.25. 
“The book contains Mrs. Diaz’ best and ripest 


ideas regarding society, its obligations, complica- 
tions and limitations.”"— Boston Traveller. 


‘A book which should be read by every man who 
has a wife and every woman who has a family.”— 
Lowell Times. 


“Overworked women will find this bookat tter 
medicine than tonics and bitters.”"— Worcester py. 


THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 
12mo. $1.00. 

WILLIAM HENRY AND HIS FRIENDS. 
12mo. $1.00. 

“The William Henry books hold the first place in 
juvenile literature for absolute knowledge of boy 
nature, and for pure, breezy wholesomeness.”’— 
Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 


“Written right out of a whole-souled;boy’s hear t.’ 
—Standard, Bridgetown, Conn. 


THE STORY OF POLLY COLOGNE. 
12mo. $1.00. 
“Mrs. Diaz is one of our best story-writers for 








| children. Her wholesome pills of moral instruction 

| are coated with so many thicknesses of first-class 

| fun that they can hardly fail to go down sweetly. 

| ‘Polly Cologne’ is a delightfully quaint and laugh. 
able story, and the illustrations are good, comical 
and numerous.”’— Woman's Journal. 


| THE CATS’ ARABIAN NIGHTS. 8vo, 
boards. $1.25. 

“To the little ones whose happiness is centered in 
the cat we can think of no more fascinating reading. 
The stories will come home to almost any child from 
her experience with her pets. The style is simple and 
lively, comprising short, clear sentences, and the 


type is good, and profusely and well illustrated.”— 
| Babyhood. 
THE JOHN SPICER LECTURES. 16mo. 
60 cents. 
“A genuine child’s book, but one which the elders 
will enjoy quite as much.”’—Advance, Chicago. 


“They exhibit a keen appreciation of boyish char- 
acter and tastes, and while — fun predominates, 
lessons in honesty, truthfulness and unselfishness 
are shrewdly taught.”"— The Nation. 


FIRESIDE CHRONICLES. 8vo, boards, 
$1.25. 


“Give Mrs. Diaz two or three simple incidents and 
| she will manufacture half a dozen stories so spright- 
| ly and so full of every-day human nature that to 

young and old they will be a source of perennial 
| delight. The Chronicles will be laughed over and 
talked over and thought over.”—Boston Book Bulle- 
tin. 


LUCY MARIA. 12mo. $1.00. 


“There is enough sound common-sense, cheerful 
| philosophy and honest sentiment in this bright 
girls’ book to supply a whole household. It would 
be good leaven for any community into which it 
happened to fall.”"— Transcript. 


THE JIMMYJOHNS. 12mo. $1.25. 


The story of those remarkable twins is full of 
the brightest, the most genuine fun and innocent 
amusement. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 








The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of a relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Assorted Colors, 40 cents per oz. Waste Sewing SiJk 
black or assorted colors, 15 cents per oz. Illustrated 
Pamphiet with rules for knitting, embroidery, etc., 1 

cents, mailed to any address by the manufacturer of 
the clebrated Eureka Spool Silks. Art Embroidery and 
Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk M’f’g Co., Boston, | Among 











BRILLIANT BOOKS fr he HOME 


SOPHIE MAY’S BOOKS, 


Equally attractive to adults, as the “Prudy” Stories are 
to the little folks. 
Drone’s Honey. A novel. 
Janet, A Poor Heiress, illustrated. 
Our Helen, illustrated. 
Wemochecses Girls, illustrated. 

he Asbury Twins, illustrated. 
The Doctor’s Daughter, illustrated. 

Price, $1.50 each volume. 
The “Dotty Dimple” Series, 6 vols., illustrated. 
The “Little Prudy” Stories, 6 vols., illustrated. 
Little Prudy’s Flyaway Series, 6 vols., illustrated. 
Flaxie Frizzle Series, 6 vols., illustrated. 
Each volume 75 cents. 


New Novel by Miss Douglas. 
A Modern Adam and Eveina Garden. 


Bright, ing and ibl A story of two le 
who set out to win their share of the worta'e veatth, 
and how they did it; which, as a critic says, “is rather 
jolly and out-of-door-y, and ends in & groceponee, with 
some love and pathos, of course, and much peaction: 
knowledge.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Uniform wit 


THE DOUGLAS NOVELS. 


12mo, cloth, 18 volumes, $1.50 each. 

Fortunes of the Faradays. In Trust. 
A Woman’s Inheritance. Lost in a Great City. 
Claudia, Nellie Kinnard’s Kingdom. 
Floyd Grandon’s Honor. Out of the Wreck. 
Foes of Her Household, Seven Daughters. 
From Hand to Mouth. Stephen Dane. 
Home Nook, Sydnie Adriance. 
Hope Mills. Whom Katie Married. 

The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. 


Virginia F, Townsend’s Novels. 

Cloth, $1.50 per vol. 

That Queer Girl, illustrated, 

Darryil Gap; or, Whether it Paid. 

Only Giris, iltustrated. 

A Woman’s Word, and How She Kept It. 

Lenox Dare. A Novel. 

But a Philistine, 
Cloth, $1.00 per vol. 

The Deerings of Medbury. Six in All. 

The Hollands. The Mills of Tuxbury. 

JULIA WARD HOWE’S BOOKS, 


THE JULIA WARD HOWE BIRTHDAY 
BOOK, Edited by her daughter, Mrs. Laura E. 
Richards. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00, 





“An exquisite little volume containing Mrs. Howe’s 
best thoughts in prose and in verse.” 


LATER LYRICS, including the famous “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” Cloth, $2.00, 


FROM THE OAK TO THE OLIVE. A plain 
record of a pleasant journey in foreign lands. Cloth, 


MRS, MARY A. LIVERMORE’S 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR DAUGH- 
TEKS? “Superfluous Women,” and other lectures, 
Library edition, cloth, $1.25. Ww. C. T. U. edition, 
75 cents, 

“The volume is full of wise measures, eloquent ex- 
pressions of enthusiastic devotion to the woman's 


“*" T. Ww, HIGGINSON’S 


OMMON SENSE ABOUT WOMEN, Library 

edition, cloth, $1.50, W.C.T. U. edition, $1.00, 

“A thoroughly good and practical work from the pen 
and heart of Mr. Higginson. Its power for good can 
scarcely be over-estimated,” 


A Book of Travel and Adventure. 
Incidents of a Collector’s Rambles 
IN AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND, 
NEW GUINEA. 


By SHERMAN F. DENTON, Artist to the United States 
Fish Commission, with over 50 illustrations. Cloth, 


2.50. 

Mr. Denton is a keen observer, an easy writer anda 
capital illustrator. The countries through which he 
soreness are full of strange sights which he graphically 

escribes, 


AN HOUR WITH DELSARTE. 


A STUDY OF EXPRESSION, by Anna Morgan, of the 
Chicago Conservatory. Illustrated by sa Mueller 
arene and Marian Reynolds, with full-page figure 
illustrations, 4to, cloth, $2.00. 


Essays: Religious, Social, Political, 


By DAvID ATWOOD Wasson. Edited by O. B. 
Frothingham. With portrait, $2.50, 





Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


THE “WOMAN'S COLUMN.” 


A Small Weekly Paper, 

Epitep BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

It gives every week the news of the movement, 
together with short articles, arguments, and answers 
to objections. Price, 25 cents a year. 

“It is a gem.”’— Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National 
Superintendent Franchise W.C. T. U. 

“It need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet- 
ter."—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Louisville, Ky. 


“It is apt, forcible, instructive, impressive, with 
no useless words in the whole paper. It gives 
multum bonum in parvo.”—Rev. ge 8. » 
Derby, Vt. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 
Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. = cents a yyy 8 Address 








E wo *S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
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Letters contaitfing remittances, and to 
the business of the paper, must be oldvoted telon 
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TO THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS 
OF THE FOUR NEW STATES. 


can Woman Suffrage Association, though 
not properly entitled to address your con- 
vention, nevertheless ask its courtesy on 
account of the great interest they feel in 





| moral tone of the community lowered and 


the question of the status you will give to | 


women. 

You, gentlemen, felt keenly the disad- 
vantage you were under when you had 
only Territorial rights. If you will con- 
sider how much greater are the disad- 
vantages of a class that is wholly without 
political rights, you will, we feel sure, par- 
don our entreaty that in building your new 
constitution you will secure for women 
equal political rights with men. 

‘The older States have applied the prin- 
ciple of ‘“‘the consent of the governed” 
to one class after another, until now wom- 


| their power from the consent of the gov- 


the Jand sends one to the ocean amid tropi- 
cal heat, while the other empties into the 
frozen waters of the north.” So, it may 
seem a small matter whether you admit or 
shut out women from an equal share in the 
government. But if you shut them out, 
you shut out a class of citizens pre-emi- 
nently orderly, law-abiding and peaceful, 
and especially interested in the welfare of 
the home and the safety of society. If, at | 
the same time, you admit all classes of 

men, however worthless, provided they are 

out of prison, and if you make them free | 
to stamp their impress upon the govern- 
ment, in the Jong run you will find the 





cheapened, and your most sacred institu- | 


ieee , l 8 
The undersigned, officers of the Ameri- | tions imperilled by the dangerous classe 


to whom you entrusted the power which 
you denied to orderly and good women. 

In asking you to secure for women equal | 
political rights with men, we are only ask- | 
ing you to apply the admitted and self-evi- | 
dent truth that ‘‘just governments derive 
erned”—of the governed women as well as | 
of the governed men. Wendell Phillips | 
once said on this same subject: ‘*A princi- | 
ple which God has made true, He has also 
made safe.” 

Earnestly desiring that you may trust | 


| this principle, and thus use your great op- | 


| practical application, 


en stand alone, the one class of adult | 


citizens not convicted of crime who are 
utterly without political rights. The po- 


sition is one of measureless humiliation | 


and helplessness. Think what it means to 


have all your interests controlled by others, | 


—your rights of person, your rightto your 


children, your right to buy, and sell, and | 
will, and deed, all held by others; to be | 


without a jury trial of your peers; to have 
your property taken in taxes, while you 
have no voice in the amount to be taken or 
in the use to which it is to be put. There 


is no man who would not stand aghast | 


with indignation and dread if a political po- 
sition similar to that imposed upon women 
were to be thrust upon himself. But the 
loss and the injury are as great to women 
as they would be to men in the same case. 

Distranchisement is a stigma. It was 
imposed upon Jefferson Davis, because he 
was a traitor. and as the worst punishment 
that could be inflicted. The unpardoned 
felon in the State prison has his right to 
vote tuken away as a punishment for 
crime. If you will consider the matter, 
we believe you will not be willing to put 
the law-abiding women of your new State 
on the same plane politically with the male 
criminal classes. 

The men of the older States inherited 
their constitutions, with the odious feat- 
ures which the common law imposes upon 
women. 
You have the golden opportunity to save 


| minors or idiots! 
But you are making constitutions. | 


your women from all these evils by secur- | 


ing their right to vote in the organic law 
of the new State. By doing this, over and 
above the satisfaction which comes from 
having done a just deed, you will win the 
gratitude of women for all time, as our fa- 
thers won the gratitude of the race when 
they announced the principle that we ask 
you to apply. You will also secure the 
historic credit of being the first men to take 
the next great step in civilization—a step 
sure to be taken at no distant day. ‘The 
coming events cast their shadow before.” 
Already in fourteen States women have 
school suffrage; they have municipal suf- 
frage in Kansas, and full suffrage in Wyo- 


ming, while in England, Scotland, New | 


Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and British Co- 
lumbia, women have greater political rights 
than they do here; and everywhere with 
the best results. 

Philanthropists like Wm. Lloyd Garri- 
son and Wendell Phillips, statesmen like 
Charles Sumner and George F. 


Freeman Clarke and Robert Collyer, all 
favor the enfranchisement of women. 

‘If it is objected that many women do not 
want to vote, it must also be said that many 
women, and in constantly increasing num- 
bers, do want to vote, but that no one is 
compelled to vote. 

If it is objected that women do not fight 
for their country, it must be remembered 
that while a majority of men are never 
called on for military service, all mothers 
must devote many of the best years of their 
lives to rear the sous. who may defend the 
country. This inevitable and indispensable 
service of mothers is fully as important to 
the national welfare as the possible service 
of the soldier. Moreover, on the battle- 
field, in camp and hospital, women do their 
part in nursing the brave but wounded 
men, while the women at home often do 
the work the soldier was obliged to leave, 
and their own work also. 

Edward Everett once said, illustrating 
the effect of small things on character: 
‘The Mississippi and the St. Lawrence 
Rivers have their rise near each other. A 
very small difference in the elevation of 


Hoar, | 
clergymen like Phillips Brooks, James | 








portunity to lead all the States up to its | 


We are yours very respectfully, 
Lucy STONE, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
JULIA WARD HOWE. 


+o" 


PROPERTY RIGHTS OF WIVES. 


We are in frequent receipt of letters ask- | 
ing what are the exact property rights of 
wives; how much the law gives to the 
husband, and how much to the wife, and 
how much each is free to dispose of by | 
will. Mr. Percy A. Bridgham, of this city, 
who has so ably answered these questions 
and many others, in the Boston Globe, has 
kindly consented at my request to prepare 
the article entitled ‘‘Property Rights in 
Massachusetts,” found on another page. 
This is the law for wives in Massachusetts. 
It differs in different States. L. 8. 
—02-o-—— 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR ASSOCIATION. 








When the National Society for Christian 
Endeavor assembled in Philadelphia, we | 
watched anxiously to see whether this 
body of young and earnest Christians 
would remember to urge the application 
of the Golden Rule in politics to women. 
We noted how many valuable subjects 
were discussed. We saw that women 
were welcomed as speakers, and that tem- 
perance found friends. But not a word 
to save women from the degradation of 
being governed as though they were 
We must wait yet a 
while longer for the Christian Endeavor 
Associations and the King’s Daughters to 
see what service they owe to the great 
principle of ‘the consent of the govy- 
erned.” L. 8. 





—o<¢—$_____——— 


OUR EDITOR ON THE WING. 


By invitation of a committee of Bis- 
marck ladies, H. B. Blackwell gave a lec- 
ture on woman suffrage in the Presbyte- | 
rian Church at Bismarck, Dak., on the | 
evening of July 11. ‘The pastor, Rev. Mr. | 
Anderson, presided, and all the other 
ministers of the city were invited to be 
present. Music was furnished by the 
choir. The Bismarck Daily Tribune says: 

‘*The meeting was well attended, and the 
addresses were instructive and entertain- 
ing. Mr. Blackwell, the editor of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL, spoke for «bout forty | 
minutes, and was logical, argumentative 
and pleasing. He was followed by the 
Rev. George Kiine, who made an earnest | 
appeal for the extension of the elective 
franchise to women. R. C. Wiley, of the 
National Reform Association, also spoke, 
and the oratorical feast closed with an elo- | 
quent address from Judge Francis.” 

On the journey from Dakota to Montana, 
Mr. Blackwell and Senator Vest, of Mis- 
souri, were fellow-travellers. They argued 
woman suffrage all the way, but neither 
of them converted the other. A. 8. B. 

+o+— 


ROBERT BROWNING ENRAGED. 





The subject of comment in all the news- 
papers just now is Mr. Browning’s ex- 
traordinary explosion of wrath against 
Edward Fitzgerald. The editor of Mr. 
Fitzgerald's Memoirs, just out, had the 
questionable discretion to publish a pri- 
vate note written by Mr. Fitzgerald toa 
friend in 1861, expressing relief at Mrs. 
Browning’s death. The translator of 
Omar Khayyam’s Rubaiyat was not ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Browning, and had 
nothing against her personally; but he 
disapproved of literary women on general 
principles. 

When the editor of a dead man’s letters 
includes in the collection anything which 
he would have done better to leave out, 
that one letter generally gets more talked 
about than all the rest put together. A 
rumor quickly flew abroad that Fitzgerald 





had said, “Thank God, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning is dead!” In this exaggerated 
form, apparently, the report reached Mr. 
Browning's ears, and called out from him 
two surprisingly virulent stanzas in the 
Atheneum. One likes him the better for 
being angry, although the form in which 
his wrath blazed forth is certainly inde- 
fensible in point of taste. 

What Mr. Fitzgerald wrote was as fol- 
lows: 

‘Mrs. Browning’s death is rather a re- 
lief to me, I must say. No more Aurora 
Leighs, thank God! A woman of real 

enius, [ know; but what is the upshot.of 
tall? She and her sex had better mind 
the kitchen and their children, and per- 
haps the poor. Except in such things as 
little novels, they only devote themselves 





to what men do much better, leaving that | 


| which men do worse or not at all.” 


This is not so bad as the brutal shape 


into which rumor had twisted the words; | 


but in its essence it is bad enough. 


It is | 


higher than his own work made him 
flercely indignant, and he condemns them 
as a partial and interested “ring.” Comp- 
oa cae in his memoir of his brother, 

holds to this view, and quotes on his 
side a criticism published at the time by 
Walter Besant, a novelist, who like Reade, 
has generous sympathies with the poor, 
but, unlike him, is a sworn enemy of 
“woman's rights.” 

There is something peculiarly infelici- 
tous in the choice of Mrs. Browning as an 
illustration of the theory that women who 
write only do what men can do better. There 
is in the “Sonnets from the Portuguese,” 
the “Cry of the Children,” the “Rhyme of 
the Duchess May,” etc., a note different 
from anything we find in the poems of 
men. Those who cannot discern this dis- 
tinctively feminine tone in Mrs. Browning’s 
poems have not musical ear enough to tell 
soprano from bass. It is like the old argu- 
ment for woman suffrage: if women are 


alleged in Mr. Fitzgerald’s defence that he | essentially like men, they need the ballot 
said only “what thousands of Britons | for the same reasons that men do; if they 


really think.” This is like the cynical 
comment of Mephistopheles upon the ruin 
of Margaret—‘‘she is not thefirst.” Faust 


| found it cold comfort. If Mr. Fitzgerald 


is only one of many, it is so much the 
worse for the others, and none the better 
for him. 

The more one ponders the meaning of 


| Mr. Fitzgerald’s remark, the worse it be- 
| comes. 


It is saying, in effect, that even a 
woman of real genius would do better to 
bury her talent ina napkin; assuming that 
whenever the Creator bestows genius upon 
a woman, He does so by mistake, and that 


she should piously cover up her Maker’s 


error. It is assuming that a woman of 
genius should confine her attention solely 


to her kitchen and nursery, *‘and perhaps | 


, 


the poor,” even when she could delight 
thousands of readers without slighting 
her home interests. There is no reason to 


suppose that Mrs. Browning’s kitchen was | 


neglected. Asamother, she was a suc- 
cess. Her son was so exceptionally fine 
an infant that, among the Italian vagrants 
who went up and down the street in front 
of “Casa Guidi windows,” she was known 
not as the celebrated English poetess, but 
as ‘the mother of the beautiful child”—a 
title which is said to have given Mrs. 
Browning more pleasure than all her 
fame. She devoted her mornings to 
teaching her son, «nd in the afternoon she 
was at the command of any caller, so that 
her friends wondered when she ever found 
time to write. And that she was a good 
wife is evident, if only from the fact of 
her inspiring a man like Robert Brown- 
ing with so strong an attachment that a 
slur upon her memory, nearly thirty years 
after her death, moves him to this aston- 
ishing ebullition of rage. 

Therefore what Mr. Fitzgerald con- 
demns is not feminine authorship which 
leads to a neglect of other duties, but 
feminine authorship per se. There is some- 
thing amazing in the serene self-confidence 


| which would shut out half the human race 


—including admittedly some persons of 
real genius—from any employment other 
than the kitchen and nursery, and possibly 
the relief of the poor. 

When Mr. Fitzgerald asks contemptu- 
ously, ‘‘what is the upshot” of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s writing, and adds that except in little 
novels, women's literary work is only an 
inferior imitation of that of men, one is 
inevitably led to compare Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s poems with Mr. Fitzgerald’s. Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s literary reputation rests chief- 
ly upon his having translated into flowing 
English verse a melancholy and unwhole- 
some Oriental poem, which he would have 
done better to leave locked up in a foreign 
tongue. No doubt, the translation is a re- 


| markably fine one; but what can be said 


of the poem when all is done, except 
that it is a very bad idea very beautifully 
expressed? Now, Mrs. Browning's poetry 
is of the kind that makes people braver 
and better; while in point of originality 
and ‘real genius,” Mr. Fitzgerald is not 
to be compared with her. 

Perhaps that was the trouble. To besur- 
passed in one’s own special line is a little 
trying to anybody, except the truly mag- 
nanimous; anda man who is not magnani- 
mous finds it especially vexatious to be 
surpassed by a woman. Col. Higgin- 
son says it is generally the second-rate 
speaker among men who feels that Mrs. 
Livermore is out of her place upon the 
platform, and the unsuccessful poet, like 
Sydney Dobell, who regards the literary 
work of women like Mrs. Browning as an 
impertinent intrusion upon the sphere of 
men. Charles Reade had a chivalrous 
streak in him which made him champion 
the cause of woman valiantly on various 
occasions; yet one fears that even he was 
not wholly superior to this small jealousy. 
We read in his memoirs that he admired 
the novels of Miss Braddon and Rhoda 
Broughton, but could not tolerate George 
Eliot. ‘‘Romola”™ appeared soon after 
‘The Cloister and the Hearth,” and Reade 
insisted that ‘‘Romola” was an imitation 
of his novel, and an inferior imitation at 
that. The literary critics who rated it 





are essentially different from men, men 
cannot “represent” them. If women do 
the same sort of literary work as men, 
their work should be appraised according 
to its merits, like that of men, and not dis- 
credited in advance as coming from wom- 
en. If women do a kind of literary work 
essentially different from that of men, their 
contribution is especially valuable on that 
account, just as soprano voices, added to 
the bass, produce a finer effect than a 
chorus of bass voices alone. A. 8. B. 


—e > >—_______—— 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY LETTER. 


OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON, JULY 5, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Pursuant to a call issued by the execu- 
tive committee, many friends of woman 
suffrage assembled on July 3 at Olympia 
for conference, and formed a State Asso- 
ciation. 

A commodious hall had been secured 
for an afternoon and an evening session. 
An informal social meeting of friends was 
held in the parlors of the Carleton House, 
and future work talked over. In the after- 








| noon the meeting was called to order by 


| tioned and endorsed by all political 





Mr. Byron Barlow, of Tacoma, a well- 
known politician. Mrs. McCoy, vice-pres- 
ident of the National W. 8S. Association 
for Washington Territory, was called to 
the chair, and Miss Isaacs, member of 
executive committee of American W. S. A. 
for Washington Territory, was appointed 
secretary protem. ‘The following commit- 
tees were then appointed : 


. On Resolutions—Judge B. ¥. Dennison, of 
Vancouver; Messrs. B. Barlow and G. H. Greer, 
of Tacoma. : 

On Delegates and Representatives—Mrs. M. L. 
T. Hidden, Vancouver, and Mrs. A. Barlow. 


The committee on representatives- and 
delegates reported twenty-one in attend- 
ance. The committee on permanent or- 
ganization, consisting of Gen. Milroy, 
Olympia; B. Barlow, Tacoma; Mrs. Hid- 
den, Vancouver; Mrs. Z. N. McCoy and 
Mrs. A. Barlow, Tacoma; Bessie J. Isaacs, 
Walla Walla, and P. D. Moore, Olympia, 
were instructed to report at the evening 
session. 

The committee on resolutions reported 
through their chairman the following res- 
olutions, which were unanimously adopt- 
ed. Jt was the sense of the meeting 
that they could not be improved: 


The friends and advocates of equal suf- 
frage and equal rights, assembled at 
Olympia, W. 'I'., to consider what action 
should be taken in view of the assembling 
of a convention to form a constitution for 
the State of Washington, respectfully in- 
vite the attention of the people of the Ter- 
ritory and of our countrymen everywhere 
to the following resolutions adopted at a 
meeting of delegates and representatives 
from various parts of the Territory, held 
at Olympia, July 3, 1889. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas, three successive Legislative Assem- 
blies of the Territory of Washington have enacted 
laws conferring the right of suffrage upon wom- 
en, which laws have received the approval of 
three successive governors, and have been sanc- 
arties, as 
well as by the people generally of the Territory : 
therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this meet- 
ing, and, as we believe, of the people of the Ter- 
ritory, that the elective franchise should not be 
denied to any citizen on account of sex; that 
Liberty, Justice and Equal Rights should be 
accorded alike to all citizens, male and female, 
and that a provision to that effect should be 
embodied in the Constitution of the State of 
Washington. ° 

Resolved, That, so long as more than twenty 
thousand American citizens in the Territory of 
Washington are disfranchised by a single judicial 
decision in defiance of the Legislative will and 
the Organic Act of the Territory, we enter our 
emphatic protest pee any proposition to sub- 
mit the determination of their rights to a vote of 
the ‘qualified electors’ of the Territory, com- 
— in part of potese of the _, wife- 

ters, tramps, bummers and nkards. We 
regard such a proposition as only adding insult 
to injury, and s at all times treat it with the 
contempt which it deserves. 

Resolved, That the elective franchise is a fun- 
damental and essential right of citizenship, and is 
a right preservative of other rights. Such is 
the definition of the “elective franchise” as given 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Resolved, That the decision rendered by three 
of our Territorial judges, declaring the Woman 
Suffrage Act null and void, is without a prece- 
dent in the history of judicial decisions, and is a 
wanton outrage u the rights of American citi- 
zens. That said decision is in direct conflict with 
Pod opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 





Whereas, the recent Act of Congress 
ing for the admission of four Territories inc, 
the Union, declares that, the Constitutions be 
formed s “be Y in form,” and “nop 
Ritmo no a tenting 
ereas, it is of 
laration ot fadéoen a of the Dec. 


. in 
pagnant to the principles of the Declaration of 
ndependence,” and in contravention of the afore. 
said Act of Congress. 

Resolved, That the object and purposes of the 
authors of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fit. 
Constitution of. the 
United States will not be accomplished until 
every American citizen has entered into the in. 
a of equal Liberty, equal Justice ang 

’ 


> ~ ights 

solved, That we respectfully insist and 
mand that the existing law ogulotnn the = 
erty rights of husband and wife, commo y 
known as the ‘Community Law,” be allowed to 
remain upon the Statutes of the Territo: where 
it has been since 1869, until the same shall be re- 
pealed or amended by the Legislature of the State 
of Washington. 


At the evening session the meeting was 
called to order by the chairman, Mrs, 
McCoy. The committee on permanent or- 
ganization presented a constitution and 
by-laws, which, with one exception, were 
adopted without alteration. The commit- 
tee on nominations reported a ticket, 
which was unanimously adopted, as fol- 
lows: 


President—Mrs. Z. N. McCoy. 

Treasurer—Mrs. C. Hale. 

seeretere—enaee B. J. Isaacs. 

County Vice-Presidents—King Co., Mrs. Mac- 
kintosb; Pierce Co., Mr. E. L. Morgan ; Spokane 
Co., Mrs. A. L. Davis; Kittibas Co., Mrs. Chaf- 
fee; Lewis Co., Mrs. Eva McElfresh; Yakima 
Co., Mrs. T. J. D. Clark; Walla Walla Co., 
Mrs. Lucie Isaacs; Lincoln Co., Mrs. McArthur; 
Garfield Co., Mr. A. Cox; Columbia Co., Rey. 
Mr. Van Patten; Whitman Co., Mr. J. T. D. 
McCroskey ; Adams Co., Mrs. L. Bchroll ; Frank- 
lin Co., Mr. L. M. Morgan; Klickitat Co., Hon. 
R. O. Dunbar. 


Other county representation to be filled 
by executive committee. It was voted 
that the members of the convention con- 
stitute a committee on finance, send- 
ing all funds collected to the treasurer 
of the Association. A “convention com- 
mittee” was then elected to use all possible 
influence with members of the constitu- 
tional convention to assemble on Thurs- 
day, July 4, to secure woman suffrage in 
accordance with the resolutions previous- 
ly adopted—no half loaf and no append- 
age to the constitution. Otherwise the 
committee were not instructed. ‘The con- 
vention adjourned to meet at call of exec- 
utive committee. 

BESSIE J. ISAacs, Sec’y. 


*e+- 
A MEMORIAL ON FEMALE EDUCATION.* 
A German Critique by Th. Barth. 








Translated for the Woman’s Journal by Herbert E. 
Jenness. 


A few days ago there came to my notice 
a pamphlett which I sceptically com- 
menced to look over; but I soon felt myself 
deeply interested, and finished by becom- 
ing thoroughly convinced. I believe this 
would be the result with many others if 
they would take the trouble to read the 
paper, but I know from experience how 
easily the most meritorious publications 
become buried under the mass of literary 
productions of the day. The inspiration 
which I have drawn from the study of 
the little work may, nevertheless, prove 
fruitful in that I shall attempt to enlarge 
the circle of those interested in the ideas 
advanced therein. 

It concerns a reform in the instruction 
of the rising generation of girls. The 
memorial considers the prevailing female 
educational system in Prussia as defective, 
and advocates a larger application of the 
forces of female teaching to scientific in- 
struction in the intermediate and upper 
grades of public high schools, especially 
in such departments as have a specifically 
training character. 

The memorial admits that this object 
cannot be attained by the present female 
educational forces. It recommends, how- 
ever, that the State establish institutions 
for the scientific training of female teach- 
ers for the higher classes in the seminaries 
for their own sex. These institutions shall 
be considered, at the same time, as acad- 
emies at which the female sex in general 
may acquire a more liberal education. 

The demand is a moderate one, even un- 
der financial considerations, as eloquently 
and convincingly demonstrated in the 
pamphlet before me. A circle of Berlin 
women and mothers who are not satisfied 
with the tendencies of the present female 
high school training have devised the 
memorial and set it in circulation, together 
with its appertaining petition. 

So much regarding the origin and sub- 
ject of the pamphlet. 

Its deeper worth consists in the princi- 
ple involved in the demand. For what 
shail woman be trained? To the develop- 

* That excellent German-American newspaper, 
the New York Staats-Zeitung, although usually 
conservative, from an American standpoint, on the 
woman question, in reprinting this ue gave it 
the honor of double leads, and, moreo 


ver, 

attention to the subject in a note stating that ‘this 

memorial, although aa primarily for German 

conditions, is worthy of the greatest consideration 
in this country.” pur, si mueve !—Translator. 

+ Die hihere und thre Bestimmung. 

[The Higher Female Seminaries and their Mission; 
a paper accompanying a petition to the Prussi 








tates, in the case of Pratt vs. Ramsay et al. de- 
cided in 1884. 





ster of Education and the Prussian Congress-}- 
Berlin. 1888. J Oehmigke’s Verlag. 
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ment of her own individuality, or to be the 
dependent companion of man? The con- 
yention of German female teachers in Wel- 
mar, 1872, grounded the neceasity for fe- 
male education on the principle ‘that the 
German man he not ennuyé [“gelang- 
weilt”) at his fireside by the intellectual 
short-sightedness and narrow-mindedness 
of his wife.” Concerning this phrase our 

phiet quotes Rousseau’s maxim: “Za 
femme est faite spécialement pour plaire a 
Thomme” [Woman was created especially 
to please man), and scourges these un- 
worthy conceptions with justifiable 
irony. «++ 

From these fundamentally antagonistic 
principles arises, in effect, the whole differ- 
ence of opinion concerning the general 
treatment of the woman question. No 
other nation of the civilized world regards 
from so prejudiced a point of view the 
right of woman to her own individuality. 
In effect, “the noble German man” only 
considers woman as a sort of collateral 
human being. She is man’s servant and 
plaything, now one, now the other, accord- 
ing to whether utility or amusement be 
the controlling impulse of the masculine 
being. Her life is a failure if man be- 
comes ennuyé [“‘sich langweilt”].¢ And, 
finally, there is nothing at all more truly 
“Jangweilig” than the customary subjec- 
tion of woman to man’s interests. One of 
the greatest insults that can be offered to 
ahuman being consists of divesting him 
fher] of his own individuality, and ap- 
pending him, as an uncritical idolater and 
imitator, to a foreign personality. This 
spiritual subjugation is, nevertheless, es- 
teemed as peculiarly national. It is no 
wonder that the [ultra] Nationalist who 
humiliates his intelligence in the presence 
of so many masculine representatives of 
official authority, feels himself to be at 
least the single spiritual autocrat within 
his own four walls. It would “‘langweile” 
him to think of being only on a level, in- 
tellectually, with his wife. Among other 
cultivated peoples, notably in England 
and the United States, woman long ago 
attained a more worthy position, based on 
the development of her own individuality. 
And in Scandinavia the movement towards 
the development of a greater mental inde- 
pendence of the female sex is stronger 
than with us. 

In Henrik Ibsen’s ‘“‘Stiitzen der Gesell- 
schaft” [Pillars of Society] a truly classic 
word is spoken by one of the characters fn 
the drama, Dina Dorff: ‘I will not be 
a mere thing that man takes!” That is 
the whole woman question in a nutshell. 
In the play ‘‘Nora, or the Doll’s House,” 
Ibsen has still further extended his 
idea. The woman, the man’s toy, rebels 
against the réle that she has thoughtless- 
ly assumed, when it becomes manifest 
how unworthy this réle is... 


ing, as well as thou!” She will not exist 
merely to drive “‘langweile” away from 
her husband. That certainly runs coun- 
ter to the formula of the Weimar German 
school teachers. 

The lack of spiritual independence 
which has heretofore prevailed in German 
female education causes women to appear 
very indifferent to the progress of the 
times. But is it not quite a levis note 
macula when a German woman, besides a 
little visiting of the poor and the manage- 
ment of an elegant charitable bazaar, 
seeks to participate in public affairs and 
enter upon serious studies? I doubt not 
that the ladies who have called into being 
this memorial on the reform of female in- 
struction will be accused of meddling with 
affairs which do not concern them, Only 
think: women attempt to influence a 
Prussian Legislative act! Is not that con- 
trary to all traditions? 

Who knows but here at last the unusual 
has begun to be effected? But even 
though the attempt should not be crowned 


with suecess, it is, nevertheless, a subject | 


for gratitude that the work has been 
undertaken. 

In the discussion of the woman ques- 
tion, it is exceedingly difficult to preserve 
the distinct limits between the attainable 
and the utopian, and to present the ques- 
tion in such a manner that its real charac- 
ter may be understood. In the memorial 
before me this delicate task is admirably 
executed. 


———— 

Langweilen : , to tire, to bore. Herr 
Barth uses several variations of this word with evi- 
dent gusto, it being at first quoted from the absurd 
expression of the Weimar convention.— Translator, 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., JULY, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The July meeting of the Washington 
Woman Suffrage Association was a melt- 
ing one in every sense of the word, and I 
Was surprised to see the parlors of the 
president, Dr. Edson, No. 1308 I Street, 
80 well filled, for we are having an exces- 
sively warm spell. Dr. Edson, as is well 
known to many, has been ever since her 
constant attendance upon Garfield almost 
incapacitated from active practice, and for 
Some time has been unable to go out even- 


“T think | 
that, first of all things, I am a human be- | 





ings on account of her great lameness, so 
it is only when the society meets with her 
that its members have the pleasure of see- 
ing her in the chair. A woman of fine in- 
tellect and education, it is almost needless 
to say she is an ardent suffragist, and it is 
to be regretted that physical disabilities 
unfit her for the active work she would 
gladly do. During the meeting she told 
of a speech made by Frances Willard in 
St. George’s Hall, Philadelphia, during 
the Centennial of '76, under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Congress, in which Miss 
Willard, without saying one word about 
the ballot, preached a powerful suffrage 
sermon. It seems that the members of 
the club under whose management the 
hall was, refused to grant the women per- 
mission to hold their meeting there until 
positively assured that it was in no sense 
a woman suffrage affair, and so, of course, 
exceeding caution had to be used, and if 
anybody knows how to be cautious it is 
Miss Willard. She built her argument 
cautiously but logically, and when she was 
through even the three prominent mem- 
bers of the club who sat directly in front 
of her joined in the general enthusiasm 
and shouted, ‘Give her the ballot, give 
her the ballot!” 

Dr. Edson says that in her mind's eye 
there is ever a picture of this scene, in 
which Frances Willard stands upon that 
platform, before that enthusiastic crowd, 
while above her head in Juminous letters 
the single word ‘‘Ballot” shone out. 

Miss Willard has made that word the 
light of many a discourse since that day, 
and is still sowing good seed, which shall 
blossom long after the light of her exam- 
ple has passed through the shadow of 
death. 

A lady present, who is a member of the 
Episcopal church, told of her asking her 
rector if the injustice now exercised toward 
the ladies of that church in the matter of 
voting in church matters could not be 
remedied, and of his reply that it could 
not be changed without a special act of 
Congress. ‘This gave rise to an animated 
discussion relating to the union of Church 
and State in this matter, and it was finally 
concluded that the rector gave this reply 
for want of something better to say. 

A request sent in by the police matron 
of Precinct No. 1 that some steps be taken 
to have a law in the district enacted simi- 
larto one in force in New York, where- 
by a man who will not support his family 
may be put in jail and forced to work, 
while the wages are given to the family 
for their support, was considered, but as 
the Society was about to adjourn for the 
summer, no action was taken. 

The population of Washington is rapid- 
ly decreasing, and soon there will be few 
beside those who serve the government 
left to hold the fort. 

The Suffrage Society will come together 
again early in October, and then they pro- 
pose to take up some active work, as yet 
in embryo. ELLA MARIE MARBLE. 
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NOTICE. 


Subscribers who wish to have the ad- 
dress of their papers changed will confera 
favor by stating both the old and the new 
address. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Jules Simon has lately declared himself 
in favor of granting suffrage to single 
women and widows. 

The second Woman's Rights Congress 
has been in session this week in Paris. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall was among the 
delegates preseut from America. 

The Working Women’s Vacation Society 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., which was organized 
four years ago, has already given 2,094 va- 
cations to women and their children. 

Dr. Abby Fox Rooney, of Quincy, IIl., 
read a paper entitled, ‘“The Use of the 
Curvette in Puerperal Endometritis,”’ be- 
fore the Illinois State Medical Society, at 
Jacksonville, Ill. 

The raising of canary birds is suggested 
as a new occupation for women. Care 
and neatness are the chief requisites, and 
there is little expense involved after the 
purchase of the parent birds. 

Hanover College, Indiana, and not Dart 
mouth College, at Hanover, N. H., was the 
institution which gave Maria Mitcheil an 
LL. D.; and it was the first college, it is 
said, to grant that degree to a woman. 

‘The wives of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Archbishop of York signed the 
declaration in favor of woman suffrage in 
the Fortnightly Review. So did the lady 
principals of Girton and Newnham Col- 
leges. 

The Oak and Ivy Leaf, the organ of the 
Young Women’s Christian Temperan¢ge 
Unions, has come out in an enlarged and 
improved shape. It has clear, readable 
type, and is convenient in form and hand- 
some in appearance. It is published month- 
ly at 161 La Salle Street, Chicago; editor. 
Margaret A.- Sudduth; price, 25 cents a 
year. 





The largest Summer School of Methods 
in the United States is managed whol- 
ly by a woman, Miss Lelia E. Patridge. It 
is in Pennsylvania, and is attended by 
teachers from all parts of the country. 

Francis Minor, of the St. Louis, Mo., 
bar, has brought out a pamphlet arguing 
that women have the right to vote for mem- 
bers of Congress under the U. S. Constitu- 
tion. It is entitled ‘An Argument in Sup- 
port of the Law of Federal Suffrage.” 

Woman suffrage will have to be included 
in the State constitution. Wyoming was 
the first Territory to place women on the 
same footing before the law, and grant 
them all the rights of the sterner sex. 
Then why should not Wyoming be the first 


State to place woman suffrage in her con- 


stitution? After a twenty years’ trial, it 


cannot be said to be an experiment. Wom- | 
an suffrage must be included in the consti- | 


tution.— Rawlins (Wy.) Journal. 


A woman on the school board of a city 
near Boston has been trying for several 
years to have cooking taught in the 
schools. After finding that a majority of 
the girls were in favor of devoting a few 
hours on Saturday mornings to this use- 
ful branch, it was quite a surprise to have 
a bright little boy say that he would like 
to join the class. 
his mother, and therefore wanted to learn 
the best way. Eleven other boys have 
asked to be admitted also. 

According to a paper read at the Wom- 
an’s Rights Congress in Paris by Mme. 
Fries, women in Sweden are employed as 
bank clerks and managers, professors in 
boys’ high schools, working jewellers, 
watch-makers, and in every sort of wood- 
carving. The education of nearly every 
Swedish girl not born to fortune, is ina 
great degree industrial. There is no 
doubt, the speaker added, that the Swedish 
women will soon be granted the right of 
suffrage. 

Miss Mary L. Seymour, editor of the 
Business Women’s Journal, advises business 
women to wear a dress with seven pockets. 
Four of these are in the vest, one for the 
watch, one for a pencil, two for car-tickets 
and small change. Under one of the pan- 
els on the right side is a long pocket for 
the purse and handkerchief. T'wo pockets 
for memorandum-book and card-case are 
tucked away among the draperies behind. 
When Miss Seymour has another dress 
made, she proposes to add an eighth pock- 
et on the left side for keys and miscel- 
laneous belongings. 


A graduate from the Woman's Art School 
of the Cooper Union, in New York, is em- 
ployed by Vantine to adapt the patterns 
of Oriental rugs for our markets, which 
are afterwards woven in the looms of Asia. 
This same young woman has lately been 
occupying her leisure time iu preparing 
charts of animals, to be used in the cook- 
ing classes in the schools, to show how 
meat should be cut up. So faras heard 
from, the aggregate earnings during the 
past year of the graduates df 88 and of 
those in this year’s class have amounted to 
eighteen thousand dollars. 

Speaking of the probability that some 
of the new States, in framing their consti- 
tutions, will leave it at the discretion of 
the Legislature to extend suffrage to wom- 
en, the New York Press says: ‘*There is 
every reason why the constitutions of all 
the new States should be elastic on this 
point. Women know more about training 
children than men do, and much good has 
been done by giving them votes in elec- 
tions for school directors. Women own 
real estate and pay taxes on it, and the 
tendency of legislation is to increase their 
rights in property matters. The theory 
that such rights are protected by the use 
of the ballot certainly requires that a new 
constitution should contain nothing that 
will stand in the way of legalizing the vot- 
ing of women whenever it may become 
expedient and otherwise practicable to do 
so. Women should at least be allowed to 
vote at local elections as soon as they de- 
sire to exercise such a privilege.” 

The Iroquois County Times of Watseka, 
Ill., is moved by a recent patriotic celebra- 
tion to the following wise reflections: 


“How could our noble ancestors declare | 


that just government derived its powers 
from the consent of the governed, and 
then stultify themselves by denying to 
one-half of the population; free and equal 
born, the right to assume any part in the 
government, althoug hamenable to all the 
laws and to payment of taxes? Why, we 
wonder, were our revolutionary mothers 
not as much entitled to be heard as our 
revolting forefathers? But this inequality 
will be righted in time, as all wrongs are, 
and the victory will be one of reason, and 
not of bloody revolution or civil war. Our 
forefathers were but men, and good, brave 


men, and although wise in their day and | 


generation, they did not possess that wis- 
dom and justice which could bring in the 
millennium before itstime. It is for us to 


properly celebrate each recurring Fourth | 


of July, and to add something to the sum 
total of human liberty and progress.” 


He said that he helped | 


Miss Grace H. Dodge, who has been so 
useful a friend to the working girls of New 
York, has written “‘A Private Letter to 
Girls,” giving important and sensible ad- 
vice on social purity. It is brought out in 
pamphlet form by the Philanthropist, P.O. 
Box 2,554, New York City. 

Sir William Moore, the surgeon-general 
of India, has an article in the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review recommending English- 
men resident in India to marry Hindoo 
women rather than English girls. The 
native women can stand the climate with- 
out having to take vacations in England; 
and Sir William probably thinks that ed- 
ucation, civilization and companionable- 
ness are points of minor importance in a 
wife. But the English ladies are said to 
| be highly indignant over the article. 





made by Miss Sellers, a lady who has 
| been well-known as a teacher and lecturer 
in classics and French for the last few 
years in London. She is going to start a 
day school for girls on Campden Hill on 
university lines, and with examinations to 
be held by outside examiners of high 
university standing. Among the features 
of the system is the intention to use the 
public buildings, galleries and museums 
of London systematically for educational 
purposes, English history and literature 
being illustrated by lessons at Westmin- 
ster Abbey, the Tower, etc.; ancient 
| history and art at the National Gallery 
|} and British Museum; natural science at 
| the Natural History Museum, and so on. 
The following facts about the women 
who are trustees of colleges have been 
collected by the Woman’s Standard: ‘*Mrs. 
Frances Folsom Cleveland is a trustee of 
Wells College, Mrs. Mary B. Willard was 








for many years trustee of the woman's | 


college of the Northwestern University, 
Miss Marion Talbot and Mrs. William 
Claffin are members of the Board of 
Trustees of Boston University (co-educa- 
tional). Mrs. S. H. Plumb Streater is a 
trustee of Wheaton College, and Mrs. 
Helen Backus, of Brooklyn, has been on 
the board of Vassar College for the past 
two years.” ‘To these must now be added 
the three ladies on the board of Smith 
College. 

A woman with a doctor’s degree has 
started in Paris as a veterinary surgeon, 
and has more work than she can do. The 
Woman’s Penny Paper suggests that some 
English women might follow her exam- 
ple, and says: 

‘*There is no country in the world where 
women are more familiar with animals 
than they are in England, or where ani- 
mals enter so largely into our domestic 
life. The roughness and incompetency of 
the usual ‘vet.’ are known to all who have 
had anything to do with them. ‘The first 
thing that they do is to frighten the ani- 
mal that is brought to them to be cured. 
There must be many lady doctors in Eng- 
land who have all the qualifications re- 
quired for this profession, and there can 
be little doubt that they would find it easier 


to make a practice in this direction than in | 


the overstocked field of medicine.”’ 


Brightwood, a suburb of Indianapolis, | 


is in a ferment over the dismissal, for be- 
ing a Democrat and for alleged ‘‘offensive 
partisanship,” of Miss Lilian Behymer, 
who has been a teacher in the High 
School forseven years. The parents, who 
think well of the teacher, declared that 
she had a right to her own political opin- 
ions. ‘Trustee Many asserted that she had 
extolled Jeff Davis as a patriot, had abused 
Lincoln as a hireling, and had expressed 
the hope that the South would yet whip 
the North. Miss Behymer denied it. A 
publie meeting of the parents was held, 
and the trustee was invited to be present. 
At the meeting Miss Behymer denied 
again that she had ever used such expres- 
sions, and Many brought forward three 
witnesses who said she had. The discus- 
sion was long and hot. A resolution was 
passed declaring the belief of the meeting 





in Miss Behymer’s innocence of the 
charges. Every one except the trustee 


tion. Many of the parents declare that 
they will not send their children to school 
unless Miss Behymer is reinstated. 
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TWO BANNERS LOST. 


The banners belonging to the South Han- 
son and Haverhill Woman Suffrage Leagues 
have unfortunately been mislaid. 








C. 8. POND. 


notify this office? 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remed4 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
| to make it known to his suffering fellows. Ac- 
| tuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
| human suffering, I will send free of charge, to all 
| who desire it, this recipe, in German, French or 
| English, with full directions for preparing and 
| using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
aontieg this paper, W. A. Norges, 149 Power's 
| Block, Rochester, N. 'Y. 





An interesting experiment is about to be | 


Will | 
any one who knows where they are please | 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


s 
This powder never varies. A marvel of purity. 
stren and wholesomeness. More economi 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoyYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N Y. 


A Good Place fora Music Teacher 


is alongside of the counter of a Ditson Company 
Music Store, A few hours of a summer tour may be 
a spent in examining our exceptionally good 
new publications, and selecting for the fall campaign. 
From our 64-page list of books (which please ask for) 
we name a few books out of many. 


| Examine for Singing and Chorus Classes: 











| Song Harmony. (60 cts. $6 doz.) Emerson. 

| Royal Singer. (60 cts. $6 doz.) Emerson. 

| American Male Choir, ($1 or $9 doz.) Tenney. 
Jehovah's Praise. ($1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. 

| Concert Selections. ($1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. 


Or our excellent Cantatas: 


| Dairy Maid’s Supper. (20 cts. $1.80doz.) Lewis. 
Rainbow Festival. (20 cts. $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 


Examine our gyperior School Music Books! 


| 
| Song Manual, Book 1. (3%cts. $3 doz.) Emerson. 
| Song Manual, Book 2. (40 cts. $4.20dz.) Emerson. 
| pone. Manual, Book 3. (cts. $4.80 dz.) Emerson. 
| United Voices. (50 cts. $4.80doz.) Emerson. 

| Kindergarten and Primary Songs. (30 cts. $3 dz.) 
| 


Examine our new Piano Collections. 


Popular Piano Collection. ($1.) 27 pieces. 
Popular Dance Music Collection. ($1.) 

And many others. Also, 
Popular Song Collection ($1.) 37 Songs. 
Song Classics. (Sop.$l.) (Alto$l.) 50 Songs, 
Classic Tenor Songs. ($1.) Baritone Songs. ($1.) 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 





GRAND EXCURSION 


To Plymouth, 
| -By Steamer STAMFORD: 


Capt. E. W. DAVIDSON. 


Steamer leaves Lincoln’s Wharf, Boston, daily at 
9.30 A. M.; Sundays at 10 A. M.; returning leaves 
Plymouth at 3 P.M. A FULL BRASS BAND 
accompanies each excursion during the season. 

FARES: Round Trip, 75e. 
Single Trip, 50c. 

Dinner and refreshments served on board. For 
further particulars apply to WESLEY A. GOVE, 
| Treasurer, Central Square, East Boston, or to Capt. 

DAVIDSON, on board the steamer. East Boston, 

Chelsea Ferry and Atlantic Avenue horse cars pass 

head of wharf. 





_ LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
| and fother parties sa amy served by polite and 
| competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. COOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 





The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELu, 
ANNA RICE POWELL, 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho; 
of Durham; ELLICE Hopxins, and others. Price, 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


THE “WOMAN'S COLUMN.” 


A Small Weekly Paper, 

EpiITep sy ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
H 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
| It gives every week the news of the movement, 
together with short articles, arguments, and answers 
to objections. Price, 25 cents a year. 

“It is a gem.”— Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National 
Superintendent Franchise W.C. T. U. 

“It need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet- 
ter."—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Jouisville, Ky. 
| “Itis apt, forcible, instructive, impressive, with 
no useless words in the whole paper. It gives 
multum bonum in parvo.”"—Rev. George S. » 
Derby, Vt. y 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, ans “" right to the =. An 
e monthly. cents a year. ress 
" y* tHE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
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. . SUSTICE V8. CHIVALRY. 

“Do not give women the franchise. Chivalry isthe 
impulse which makes men listen to them now. If 
they made themselves equal with men, they would 
be wilfully opposing themselves to the best instincts 
of chivalry of the knights of olden times, which still 
animate the knights of the Primrose League and the 
men of England generally.” — Speech at a meeting of 
the Primrose League. 


BY WARNER SNOAD. 


Chivalry! women half beaten to death, 

And the punishment—well—say “a week” or a 
fine; 

When scandals, as foul as the devil’s own breath, 
Crowd Society papers in every line! 

Chivalry! yes! with our streets thronged by girls 
Forced by chivalrous man to starvation or shame! 

Learn what women are paid, how swine trample 





God's pearls; 
And oh! change your standard, in womanhood’s 
name! 


Chivalry! yes! to the rich and the fair, 
To those who command it by tongue and by pen; 
But the helpless, the plain, or the poor, oh! beware 
How you trust that mere vision of latter-day men! 


Chivalry! yes! but ’mid iron and steam, 
It is justice we want on our history’s page. 

The chivalrous days are a long bye-gone dream, 
And the once sturdy oak is worm-eaten with age. 


There are knights even now, brave knights, loyal 
and true; 
Sound their praise; ay, and sound with unfaltering 
note; 
The glove of the fairest is justly their due; 
Kiss their swords, for they wield them ¢o give us a 
vote. 


Will they love us the less? Will they learn to 
despise 
The hands they have strengthened? 
times No! 
*Tis in strength, not in weakness, true reverence lies. 
Day breaks on the hill-tops—the torches burn low. 
—Englishwoman’s Review. 


——— _-#e- 
“IT Is I.” 


BY ANNA LAETITIA WARING. 


A thousand 





“Straightway Jesus spake unto them, saying, It 
is I, be not afraid. And he said, Come.’’— Matt. 
14: 27—29. 


Lord, it is Thou! and I can walk 
Upon the heaving sea, 

Firm in a vexed unquiet way 
Because I come to Thee. 

If Thou art all I hope to gain 
And all I fear to miss, 

There is a highway for my heart 
Through rougher seas than this. 


And step by step on even ground 
My trembling foot shall fall, 

Led by Thy calm, inviting voice, 
Thou Lord and Heir of all. 

The very thing I cannot bear, 
And have not power to do, 

I hail the grace that could prepare 
For me to carry through. 


These waters would not hold me up 
If Thou wert not my end; 

But whom Thou callest to Thyself 
Even wind and waves defend. 

Our very perils shut usin 
To Thy supporting care ; 

We venture on the awful deep, 
And find our courage there. 


When I have nothing in my hand 
Wherewith to serve my King, 

When Thy commandment finds me wéak 
And wanting everything, 

My soul, upon Thy greatness cast, 
Shall rise divinely free ; 

Then will I serve with what Thou hast, 
And gird myself with Thee. 


It shall be strength, howe’er it tend,— 
The bidding sweet and still 

Which draws to one ennobling love 
And one benignant will. 

Most precious when it most demands, 
It brings that cheering cry 

Across the rolling tide of life,— 
“Take heart, for it is I.’’ 


Oh, there are heavenly heights to reach 
In many a fearful place 
Where the poor timid heir of God 
Lies blindly on his face ; 
Lies languishing for life divine 
That he shall never see 
Till he go forward at Thy sign, 
And trust himself to Thee. 


Why should I halt because of sin 
Which Thou hast put away? 

Let all the truth on every side 
Rebuke me as it may! 

With Thee, my Saviour, full in view, 
I know it shall but bless; 

It shall but centre all my hope 
In glorious righteousness. 


Forth from some narrow, frail defence, 
Some rest Thyself below, 

Some poor content with less than all, 
My soul is called to go. 

Yes, I will come? I will not wait 
An outward calm to see; 

And, O my glory, be Thou great 
Even in the midst of me! 


+++ 
*?e+ 


AN UNEQUAL PARTNERSHIP. 


ELLA HINES STRATTON. 





Never dawned a brighter morning than 
that which ushered in Ray Huntington’s 
wedding day. Never throbbed a happier 
heart than that of the fair girl who, for- 
saking home and friends, vowed to love, 
honor and obey him, “‘until death do us 
part.” 

“She was the belle of the village, and 
ought to have had her choice among us 
all,’ explained Carl Trenton, who, every- 
body knew, had been refused by the bride 
at least a dozen times. 

‘*He is so handsome,—and rich too, they 
say. Really, Nell Alden has done remark- 
ably well,” said more than one envious 
maiden. 

Ray Huntington, although he was not a 
rich man, was advancing rapidly on the 
road to wealth. As he was a lawyer ina 
distant city, the wedded pair at once went 





to the home which he had provided there, 
&@ modest cottage in the suburbs, very 
plainly furnished, but as beautiful as a 
palace in the eyes of the loving bride. 

‘“*We shall be away from the disagree- 
able noise and bustle, dearest,” said Ray, 
uneasily. ‘I can lunch at Roger & Allen's, 
and be at home for an early tea, except, 
perhaps, in very busy seasons. Besides, I 
got this place at a bargain,—it costs dread- 
fully to rent,—and we must really econo- 
mize in every way possible. We must 
creep before we can walk, Nellie.” 

‘*T am sure everything is as nice as it can 
be,” said the wife. “It is much better 
than being right in the city. I am sure 
that I should be crazy in a week, there.” 

*“T don’t doubt it,” returned the relieved 
husband. 


here at all. I will attend to the marketing 


| each day as I go to town, and we shall have 


a quiet home of our own.” 

That was the beginning. 

Ray Huntington’s boasted creed was 
that marriage was simply a partnership of 
two congenial souls,—a blending of two 
natures into a perfect whole, whose 
thoughts, whose aims, whose energies 
were one. That was all very well if the 
gentleman had only lived up to his pro- 
fessed belief. But, like many others, he 
professed one thing and lived another. 
While he often declared that a man and his 
wife were one, his daily life added most 
emphatically, ‘‘And the man is that one.” 

Pretty, loyal Nellie was not long in dis- 
covering the fact, and, although grieved 
that her exalted idol proved to be but com- 
mon clay after all, she made the best of 
life as she found it, and succeeded in eking 
out the scanty allowance, which was 
grudgingly given, to an extent which sur- 
prised and delighted him. 

‘Tt isn’t every man has a wife like mine,” 
he often said confidentially to a friend; 
but never a word of praise to the toiling 
wife herself. What wonder that the roses 
in her cheeks gave place to colorless lilies, 
and ‘‘crow’s-feet” multiplied in the fair 
face, as added claims taxed her strength 
and economy? Tiny feet pattered here 
and there, baby voices made the sweetest 
of all music to her mother heart, and added 
numbers brought added labor to the pa- 
tient mother hands. 

Ray Huntington was recognized by the 
world (by his world, in which his care- 
worn wife had no part) as a successful 
man. He attended his clubs, and dressed 
in a manner befitting his station, while his 
wife wore shabby calico. 

‘‘Because I must, my dear; you do not 
understand,” he explained, when she 
gently chided him for some extravagant 
outlay. ‘It is quite necessary that one in 
my position should do so. I heard it hinted 
that I was to be run for mayor next year. 
Think of that, my dear!” 

And the uncomplaining woman did think 
of the proposed honor,—thought of it with 
added dread, as she toiled in the kitchen, 
with no help except an ignorant Swede 
girl, an emigrant, whose chief recommen- 
dation was her patient love for the little 
ones. 

Once she ventured to suggest an allow- 
ance for family use, as the busy lawyer 
often forgot to order the necessary arti- 
cles; but she was met with indignant sur- 
prise. 

‘“*Women know nothing about spending 
money. Nellie, I am surprised! JZ will 
attend toit. What! Gretchen wants more 
money? Wasn’t it last week that I gave 
you two dollars for her?” 

‘*Y es, but she has been here four weeks. 
We owe her five dollars now,” Nellie be- 
gan with crimson face, and went on des- 
perately: ‘‘Mother wrote that she was 
going to visit us next month. She has 
never been here,—has never seen our chil- 
dren. Charlie must have new shoes and 
clothes. Baby needs new flannels, and— 
and this is the best dress I have in the 
world. You wouldn’t want me to feel 
ashamed to welcome my own dear mother, 
Ray ” 

‘How much money do you want?’ he 
asked, frigidly. 

“Fifty dollars, at least, to make us com- 
fortable and respectable,” she replied, 
with painful hesitation. 

‘Fifty dollars! Iam not made of money,” 
he exclaimed, even while his faithful con- 
science reminded him that he had paid 
more than that sum toward a club dinner, 
the week before, and paid it with a will- 
ing smile. ‘Here, this must do,” and he 
counted four five-collar bills into her 
hand. 

With one startled, indignant glance, the 
wife’s hand shut convulsively over the 
money, and she left the room hastily. 

“She will make that do,” muttered her 
husband, uneasily, watching her. ‘Next 
time I will give her more; and I really 
think I will call at Blankton’s and order 
one of those new silks sent up.” 

The silk came, and Nellie smiled bitter- 
ly, as she laid it in the darkest corner of 
her bureau drawer. Charlie rejoiced in 
new clothes and real ‘‘boy’s boots,” baby 
wore new, soft, warm flannels, Gretchen 


“But you will not be bothered | 





was paid, but there was nothing left to re- 
plenish the mother's wardrobe. 

Alas, it seemed as if it was never to 
need it. 

One evening, Ray Huntington returned 
to find his well-ordered house in confusion. 
Baby had cried herself to sleep, and was 
still sobbing pitifully, while Charlie was 
crying softly by the chamber door, where 
Gretchen was vainly trying to quiet the 
fever-stricken wife and mother. 

“Oh, papa, will my boo’ful mamma die? 
Say, papa, will she die?’ wailed Charlie, 
creeping timidly to his father’s side. 

Gretchen looked up hopefully, as he en- 
tered. 

“T will do it ina moment, Ray,” cried 
Nellie, with crimson cheeks and strange- 
ly bright eyes. “I only stopped to rest 
for a moment, my—my head feels so 
queer; but I will get your tea at once.” 

“Lie still, dearest,” he said, more gently 
than he had spoken for many months. 
“Gretchen, take this note to Dr. Davis, 
and call as you come back to ask Mrs. 
Hall if she will run in for afew moments.” 

Dr. Davis came, a gray-haired man, who 
had read many of this world’s lessons 
aright. 

“Overwork, my dear sir. System com- 
pletely run down. I have noticed it. No 
help but that raw Swede girl,—willing 
enough, but not capable, sir. Men don’t 
know the value of good wives until they 
lose them,” said the old man, bluntly. 

**You don’t think—she—my wife—Nel- 
lie will not die /’’ cried the startled lawyer. 

‘Perhaps not,—hope not. But she is 
worked down, and the worst of it is, she 
will carry all her worry and trouble with 
her through her delirium. What is that 
about partnership, Huntington? I have 
heard you define marriage, often enough. 
How have you used this partner of yours? 
Have you shared the profits honestly? 
I'd like to have you compare accounts. 
You will have time enough before your 
wife gets up again. I suppose she has a 
mother. Send for her at once. Yes, yes, 
I'll be around in the morning; but more 
depends upon loving care than upon me; 
mind, I said loving care. Good-night, sir.” 

In the weary, almost hopeless time of 
anxious waiting, Ray Huntington learned 
a new meaning of his favorite creed. In 
her delirium, Nellie told him many things 
which she would never have mentioned in 
her rational moments. 

At last there came a day when the little 
cottage was as silent as death; when the 
dread angel hovered on the threshold, 
then passed mercifully by; whena human 
flower bloomed but to perish, and a tiny 
life went out with its first glimpse of 
earth. 

‘Yes, she will live,” said good Dr. 
Davis, suspiciously wiping his glasses 
with unusual energy. ‘*You have learned 
your lesson easier than many men do, 
Huntington, for you will have your wife 
again. If you love her, cherish her. 
That’s the word, cherish her, man. Make 
her happy. She is your partner in life. 
She has common-sense, I suppose? Well, 
then, allow her her share of the profits. 
Never let her be ashamed of her husband’s 
meanness. I am a blunt old man, sir, but 
I mean well. I have seen so much of this 
one-sided partnership business among mar- 
ried people that I have no patience left. 
Your wife has just as much right to her 
share of your income as you have to yours. 
I hope you're not offended, but I’m glad 
I’ve had the courage to give you some- 
thing to think about. Keep up the loving 
care, Huntington, and your wife will be 
around in a month.” 

That month was one of pleasure and 
sorrow to the repentant husband, but he 
had resolved upon a new course of action, 
and as they sat at the table on New Year’s 
eve, he said, tenderly: ‘‘It was kind of the 
mother to leave us to begin the new year 
together, Nellie; it shall be the beginning 
of a new life for us. Henceforth my 
‘partner’ is an equal with myself. The 
household is your branch of the business. 
I will see that you have sufficient funds to 
cover all the expenses in a creditable way. 
My wife shall never again feel ashamed 
because of my stinginess.”’ 

“*T was never that,” Nellie protested, 
loyally. 

‘*Perhaps you were not sensible of it, 
but the feeling was there just the same,” 
replied her husband, firmly. “It shall 
never happen again. To-morrow the firm 
of Huntington & Wife begins anew, and 
on a different basis. I will cherish my 
family, hereafter.” 

And happy years have proved the truth 
of his vow.— Woman’s Magazine. 


+++ 


THE EMPRESS OF CHINA. 





We are glad to see that the Times does 
justice to the ‘‘virile vigor” of the Empress 
Dowager of China, who may fairly claim 
to be regarded as one of the most supreme- 
ly capable **humans,” whether male or fe- 
male, that the present generation has pro- 
duced. The astonishing success which is 
sometimes achieved by the few women 








who are so lucky as to get a chance of 


showing what latent capacities they pos- 
sess, is one of the many reasons for regard- 
ing with hope the immediate future, which 
will witness the general opening of all 
careers to all capacities, regardless of sex. 
The Empress Tsze Chi came to supreme 
power in 1861, when China was regarded 
as dying or dead. She has handed over to 
the Emperor, after twenty-seven years of 
rule, a China which is so strong, united, 
peaceful, and progressive, as to rank easily 
among the greatest powers of the world. 
She is a woman of genius of the first rank, 
and although the number of such excep- 
tionally gifted human beings is very rare, 
that is all the more reason why we should 
not limit the range within which they may 
be discovered to one-half of the human 
race.—Pall-Mall Gazette. 


—_——_+o4—_—_ 


WOMEN IN JOURNALISM. 


Writing in Harper's Bazar on ‘Women 
in Journalism,” Miss Grace W. Soper says: 


One of the highest attractions in the pro- 
fession to a thoughtful woman is its op- 
portunities for usefulness in putting the 
stamp of print upon worthy objects. Seven 
personal journalism, which cannot wholly 
escape the penalty of its trifling character, 
has a distinct value in a discriminating 
use, and many instances could be given of 
advantages gained and prosperity due to 
the personal items of the woman reporter. 

Almost every newspaper woman has a 
few favorite schemes, which she likes to 
advance at convenient occasions for the 
world’s good. It is known that one makes 
an especial study of cooking-schools, and 
helps their introduction into the public 
schools by a line now and then; another 
has suggested the need of a national flower, 
and receives all communication on the sub- 
ject; another has been the first to write in 
favor of manual beter and having re- 
ceived much disapproval and contempt at 
first, has written steadily through the first 
stages of disfavor to a time of general in- 
terest in the subject. Great opportunities 
for helpfulness are a part of the common 
lot of women in journalism, showing the 
golden side of the shield of large acquaint- 
ance. A brilliant woman in Central New 
York might a? to a galaxy of stars— 
social, artistic, and musical—which she 
has fixed in the firmament of popular su 
port. A reporter in the East, engaged in 
the arduous and not agreeable task of po- 
lice reporting, has been the means of rescu- 
ing many degraded men and women from 
complete ruin. Many women on news- 
papers conduct quiet little employment 
bureaus without fees, for the benefit of the 
many who turn to them for advice and 
help, and all have opportunities for giv- 
ing forth through word and deed more 
than they may assimilate from books or 
experience. 

It is, indeed, this constant drain upon 
the mental and moral resources, upon the 
sympathy and upon the heart, as well as 
upon the mind, that gives to journalism 
for women its especial cause for weari- 
ness and discouragement. The use made 
of her many opportunities is the test of 
the journalist’s character, and as in no 
other profession is character marked more 
quickly in all its different shades, so in 
none are there known to be so many and 
varied types of development. ‘All sorts 
and conditions’ of women are shown 
through the mirror of the public print. 
Their number is equalled by their individ- 
uality, sothat itis still impossible to take the 
typical picture which would represent the 
whole in faithful and unmistakable lines. 
The woman reporter photographed by Mr. 
Henry James may possess but one quality 
in common with the book reviewer or the 
editorial writer—the quality of devotion 
to her work and conscientious faithfulness 
in doing her duty at its best. 

Women in journalism are particularly 
sensible of the pleasures inherent in a 
work which is a means of influence to hun- 
dreds or thousands of people; they are 
not less aware of the various difficulties in 
its path, more or less acute according to 
the social and professional position and 
the character of the journalist. The wife 
of a governor of one of the Eastern States, 
meeting a young woman reporter, as gov- 
ernors’ wives and presidents’ wives are 
apt te do, said to her, with much kind- 
ness: ‘‘My dear, I hear that you have just 
entered upon journalism as a protection. 
May I whisper one little piece of counsel 
in your ear? Do not be easily down- 
hearted, and try not to show sensitive- 
ness. Men object to women as co-work- 
ers on account of their quickness to take 
offence at trifles. Show your superiority 
over the occasional disappointments of re- 
fused contributions, and be of manly cour- 
age.”” The necessity of giving plain state- 
ments of facts is often a trial to the imag- 
inative woman journalist, but no field of 
literature offers a better means of training 
in accurate expression than journalism. 


*<+ 
*?e+ 


AN OBITUARY. 





‘Look upon this picture, then upon 
that.” 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, to the sound of 
the solemn death-march. The hearse, 
drawn by stately black steeds; nodding, 
dismal funeral plumes; the Masons’, 
grave, quiet, steady tread, in full regalia. 
“A brother” of high standing, of good re- 
pute, full of honors in all parade of grief, 
is being taken to his long, last home. It 
is over; the last salute is fired, the last 
bowed head is lifted, the long procession 
wends its way slowly back to the haunts 
of men, saying, as they strike the more 
cheerful trot at the outside gate: ‘‘We 
have buried in an honor a brother good 
and true. He stood highamong men. He 


the stars looked down in quiet scorn, and 
the moonbeams fell a little dimmer on that 
grave. A hypocrite lay there. And the 
Lord will judge his soul. 

Two days later only, a rough wooden 
box is hastily carried into the side-door of 
the same honored home. Two po 
with a muttered, ‘Lord, she was pretty! 
it’s a pity!” hustle into it a dead body, ang 
rattle off to the Potter's Field! Away 
with sin and the outcast! ‘This, the poor 
woman who had trusted all, and lost aj), 
living the same life, dying the same death, 
going to meet the same God as he so 
worthy of trust! Dare we not hope her 
sins, which are many, will be forgiven? 

And the stars look down in sorrow, and 
the moon beams brightly on the pitify) 
grave of God’s child, who repented. “Not 
as men judge,” saith the Lord! G. 

Harrisonburgh, Va. 


++ 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the fortnight ending July 9, 1889, 
as follows: 

Pauline Austin, Brooklyn, N. Y., Child’s 
Carriage Attachment. 

Cora A. Butler, Canton, O., Fire-escape, 

Mattie E. Cartwright, St. Louis, Mo., 
Plaiting Apparatus. 

Florence Chappell, Baltimore, Md., Can- 
opy Support. 

Cornelia M. Jacoby, St. Louis, Mo., 
Chair-rocker. 

Adelia H. Storms, Barnegat, N. J., 
Steamer and Boiler. 

Sarah Waterman, Milwaukee, Wis., Sad- 
iron. 

Alice White, Detroit, assignor of one- 
half to M. G. Wood, Hillsdale, Mich., Bus- 
tle. 

Eliza J. 
Wash-bench. 


a a 


A CONVERTED KENTUCKIAN. 


Judge John J. Orr, of Buffalo, Wyo- 
ming, an able and popular lawyer, has 
written a letter on woman suffrage, which 
is published with approving comment in 
the Cheyenne Tribune. The letter is cop- 
ied by the Big Horn Sentinel, which says: 


“Judge Orr is a gentleman of keen dis- 
crimination and sound judgment. For 
many years a resident of Kentucky, he 
came to Wyoming with a prejudice against 
woman — He finds, upon coming 
face to face with the practical workings of 
the ballot in the hands of women, that only 
beneficial results follow. His reasons are 
clear, cogent, and convincing, and especial- 
ly entitled to careful consideration because 
of his heretofore existing prejudice and op- 
position to it.” 

Judge Orr says: 

“T confess to great respect for any prin- 
ciple or practice which has received the 
sanction of ages; but I do not feel bound 
by any doctrine, principle, or practice, 
which has nothing but age to support it. 
I think,‘and try to act upon the idea, that 
that which is practically good must be 
theoretically right. My observation has 
been that the women asa general thing are 
for that which is right, that which is for 
the good of mankind, that which is moral, 
upright, elevating, ennobling ; and such an 
element would most eT have a ten- 
dency to correct many evils which have 
heretofore been practised at the polls. 

“The fundamental qualification for the 
exercise of the right of suffrage is intelli- 
sped and an honest purpose to advance 
the public weal. The disqualifications are 
ignorance, vice, debauchery, and corrup- 
tion. Judged by this standard, I appre- 
hend the lord of creation, all-sufficient as 
he may have imagined himself to be, in 
gloating over his supposed superiority 
mentally as well as physically, would find 
the comparison anything but flattering to 
his assumed superiority. 

“*T feel that we should accommodate our- 
selves to the progress and to the condi- 
tions of the age in which we live. That 
which may have been a good law or 4 
good custom in one country, or in one age 
of the world, may not, and often is not, ip 
another country or in another age. Such 
things are to be judged by their surround- 
ings. We have been gradually brought 
to acknowledge and to accord to woman 
her rights. It has been a matter of 
slow growth in all civilized countries. 
One avenue after another has been opened 
to her, until in almost all the ordinary 
avocations of life, and in the possession of 
property, and the right to use the powers 
God has given her to gain an independent 
support, she stands on almost the same 
plane with her would-be lord. Is there 
any reason to regret this accretion of 
rights and privileges to her? I apprehend 
that few could be so obdurate in their 
anti-progressive notions as to express 4 
regret. Yours truly, 

J.J. ORR.” 


The Cheyenne Tribune says: 


“Judge Orr is a gentleman whose mod- 
esty, urbanity and conspicuous abilities 
have made ali who know him forget their 
prejudices against new men and forei 
federal officials. His common sense 10 
this letter digs down to the very “‘bed 
rock” upon which the rights of wome? 
rest. 





Whitlow, Houstonia, Mo., 








will be missed in places of trust.” And 


“pleadings. 
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OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 


BY A. M. TURNER. 


One cold winter morning, little Ruth 
Merrick started off for schoo] just as the 
kitchen clock was striking half-past eight. 
She had on her arm a tiny willow basket 
filled with neat little slices of bread and 
putter, several nutcakes, and a big, rosy 
apple, for the suow had fallen heavily the 
past night, and the snow-ploughs had only 
cleared the two long streets of the village, 
so that coming home to dinner was quite 
out of the question. This was by no means 
a matter of sorrow to Ruth, who regarded 
“staying at noon” as a great treat, as it in- 
cluded eating luncheon with the girls about 
the great wood fire, and a subsequent game 
of romps, over and under the desks and 
around the school-house. 

“Have you got your leggings?” called 
her mother from before the fire, where she 
was dressing Ruth’s little sister, a very 
new baby indeed. 

“Yes’m,” answered Ruth, just as she 
was shutting the back door and starting on 
arun for school. But no sooner had she 
closed the door with a slam than she heard 
a plaintive ‘‘mew,” and looking all about 
for the cause, she spied a tiny Maltese kit- 
ten with all its fur standing out, like a lit- 
tle fuzzy ball, and lifting first one front 
paw, then the other, after the manner of 
wistful kittens. Now Ruth had a weak- 
ness for cats, and never passed a homeless, 
wandering puss without speaking to it, so 
this was more than her tender little heart 
could endure. Opening the kitchen door 
again, she took up the kitten gently, and 
carried it in, crying out pleadingly, ‘‘Moth- 

; er, can’t I keep this kitten? See, it’s so 
cold, and it’s such a pretty one, too.” 

“T don’t know about three cats,”’ pon- 
dered the mother. But relenting as she 
saw Ruth’s face, she said, ‘‘Well, we'll 
keep it to-day, it’s so snowy and cold.” 

Ruth’s face fairly beamed with joy; so, 
filling a small dish with warm milk, and 
leaving the kitten lapping and purring at 
the same time, in great danger of suffoca- 
tion, she rushed off to school. That day, 
a small Maltese kitten ran along the pages 
of Ruth’s ‘““Third Reader,” and up and 
down the addition columns on her slate, 
and for the first time in her life she was 
really glad when Miss Henshaw said, 
“Now, children, put up your books and 
fold your arms.” 

You may be sure it did not take Ruth long 
to get home, and when the small Maltese 
kitten ran to meet her, as if it knew its lit- 
tle benefactress, Ruth was enchanted, and 
called to her mother, ‘‘See, it knows me; I 
must keep it!” Now, Mrs. Merrick was 
not more hard-hearted than most mothers, 
and she yielded to her little daughter’s 

“pleadings. So Maltese, as they called her, 
became a member of the Merrick family, 
and gradually found her way into the 
hearts of them all. It would be impossible 
to tell all her good points and cunning 
ways. To begin with, she proved to bea 


very handsome kitten, with soft, silky fur 


of a deep bluish gray, a small, finely- 
shaped head, and nose, breast and paws 
which were always of snowy whiteness. 
Then she was most playful, running after 





a string, ‘playing tennis,” as Ruth called 
it, with a piece of wood, knocking it back 


and forth under a door, and whirling round | 


and round after her tail, until she must 
have been dizzy enough. She had all man- 


ner of odd tastes, eating tomatoes, cheese, | 


and ice-cream with equal pleasure, while 
licking Castile soap was her special de- 
light. 
gravely munching them, and when she 
capped the climax by catching a mouse one 
evening, even Mrs. Merrick acknowledged 
that she was *‘a very knowing cat.” But 
Maltese’s best point was her affectionate 
disposition; the baby was her special 
charge, and she would lie for hours on the 
foot of the cradle, licking the baby’s hand 
whenever she woke. 

So the winter gradually wore away, 
with heavy snow-storms and deep drifts, 
and the snow-banks were still many feet 
deep late in March. The little village of 
Edgewater was situated close beside a 
stream having its source in the mountains 
back of the town, and the houses weve ar- 
ranged along two streets on either side of 
the rocky little river which was crossed 
by three bridges. One morning, near the 
end of the month, the south wind was so 
warm that little Ruth cried, ‘“‘Let us have 
the window open for breakfast! It seems 
like spring.” All day long the hot sun 
melted the snow-banks, until the little 
rocky stream had become a broad, roaring 
river, and Ruth began to think of the ter- 
Tible freshet three years before, when so 
many cows and sheep were drowned, and 
people had to move up into the second 
story lest they should meet with a similar 
fate. Toward evening, Farmer Merrick 
said to his wife, “Guess Ill move the 
creatures to the upper barn; nobody know’ 
how high the river’ll rise.” 

The next day the water had already 


She spent hours catching flies and | 





come into the front of the house, and was 
rising very fast. The baby, in her old- 
fashioned wooden cradle, was put in the 
kitchen as the highest and dryest place, 
until Ruth and her mother could move the 
things up stairs and make a fire to “‘take 
off the chill” from the unused rooms. So 
the baby, with Maltese at her feet, slum- 
bered peacefully, while everybody else 
was hurried and excited. Suddenly Ruth 
heard a dull, rumbling sound, followed by 
an increased roaring of water. 

“The dam has burst,” cried Mrs. Mer- 
rick; ‘‘we must hurry, for the water will 
rise faster than ever.” 

So, with bustling up stairs and down, 
nobody thought of looking in at baby, and 
when, some time after, Ruth put her head 
into the kitchen, the outside door was 
wide open, the floor covered deeply with 
water, and the cradle gone. It was grow- 
ing dark, when search would be almost 
useless. Of course the cradle would float 
down stream; the only possible way 
would be to get ahead of it and stop it. 
Sending the hired man in a boat to look 
carefully down the river, Farmer Merrick 
galloped away on horseback to the bridge 
at the lower end of the village. All the 
way he saw farming tools, furniture 
and animals floating on the water, but no- 
where a cradle. When he reached the 
bridge, it was too late to distinguish any- 
thing in the confused mass rushing past 
under the bridge. The father was in de- 
spair. But just then a familiar sound 
reached his ears. It is surely the plain- 
tive mew of Maltese; the baby may be 
near! Jumping into the boat and holding 
his lantern forward, he can just see the 
cradle coming under the bridge, with Mal- 
tese standing, peering into the darkness 
and mewing with all her might. Tucked 
up snugly with her dainty white blanket, 
the baby slept peacefully, and without her 
faithful little guardian would never have 
wakened again. ‘Taking the baby in his 
arms and Maltese on his shoulder, the 
father made the best of his way home, in 
spite of the deep water. 

It would be hard to describe the joy of 
the Merrick family that night, or their 
thankfulness that with all the present dan- 
ger they still werean unbroken family. A 
warm fire and bright light made the second 
story “‘spare room” quite cheerful, and 
they sat down to a “‘picked up” supper 
with the best relish in the world. Ruth 
suggested it was like the ark, and hoped 
it wouldn’t last forty days and forty nights. 
But Maltese was the heroine of the hour, 
and she was treated to all her favorite 
dishes till she could eat no more. From 
that day she was a member of the family 
in reality, and was cared for with the 
greatest devotion by everybody. But 
Maltese never forgot her first friend, 
Ruth, and loved her best of all.—Zion’s 
Herald. 
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The Ohtef Reason for the marvellous sue 


that is claimed for it. Its real merit has won 
: for Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

Merit Wins @ popularity and sale 
than that of any other blood purifier. 


It cures Scrofula, all Humors, Dyspepsia, etc. 
Prepared only by C. L, Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Dress Relorm Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 





Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
AUS POG G, 
5 Hamilton Place. 





About Boiling Clothes 
and Disease-Breeding Germs 


~ Dr. H. M. Lassing, in an 
article in American Analyst, 

says: “The dirt and all 

soap must be entirely re- 

s moved from the interstices 
of the clothes, and all mi- 
crobes must be destroyed. 
) The only and easiest way to 
do this is by heating the 

water in which the clothes 

\\ are contained to the doling 
- =‘e™ point. The boiling water, 

by constant self-agitation, is forced through the inter- 
stices of the fabrics, and thus cleanses them from dirt and 
disease-breeding microbes as they can be cleansed in no 
other way, and without in any manner zmjurzing the fabric.” 


ames Pyle’s Pearline will wash in hot or cold, 


hard or soft water, and by any of the so-called “ new 
labor-saving methods ;” but for the easiest and best way 
of washing, refer to the directions for washing by boil- 


ing’given on back of each package of Pearline. 
Beware of Imitations. 142 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 

THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

HE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
: within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
\ )) 9 Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
NN ’ the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
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4 N Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones......+...seseeee« $1.75 
\ « oi, ed * Bone Front only....++.++esseses 2.00 
| “ 603, “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 
f] \ * 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones.........+sseeeee 1.50 
‘<tc * 611, * ad Lad oned ee 
zp» 621, Children’s—without Bones on 4 
** 631, Infants’ a “ 





PATENTED. DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshalltake pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
awa One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 
AND 
BOSOMS. 


LATEST AOHIEVE- 
MENT IN 


CELLULOWD 





GOL ARS GEO. OLEMENT 
’ & 00. 
The Celluloid Company confidently assert that they have attained the highest improvement in their Water- 
roof Collars, Cuffs and Bosoms, which has ever been reached in this line of waterproof goods, We have exam- 
ned their latest improvements, and tested them by every means at our command. We are convinced that they 
have never been excelled, and we are ready to give them our heartiest endorsement. They are pliable, most 


durable of any goods on the market, and resemble linen more perfectly than any waterproof imitation. Some 
strangers who have little acquaintance with these goods are under the impression that celluloid is an explosive 
material, This is an entirely erroneous idea. We can hold celluloid upon the hottest argand burner, and it will 
melt, but never ignite. The linen interlining makes it much stronger than any other goods in this line. We 
shall be glad to have any and all of our former patrons try these goods and write us their opinion of the same. 

A full assortment of Celluloid Collar Buttons at 5 cents each by mail, post-paid; and Cuff Buttons from 2 cts. 
to $1.00 per pair, by mail. These Buttons are durable and never tarnish the Collars and Cuffs. 





Gents’ Collars.........ss00+seseeeeeees 20 conts, 6 for $1.30. $2.25 per dozen, 
yd WBE o 000 c00c cocecccces coccccccce — = 6 for 2.75. 4.75 “ pa 
Ladies’ Collars . om & 6for  .85. 1.50 “ “= 
ad DT oa * 6 for 1.70. 300 *“ aa 
Small Bosoms .........++ see 50 «6 §=—Large Bosoms............. 75 cents, 


Be sure this trade mark appears on all the goods you purchase, to insure 


TRADE the eae celluloid Goats. 
FLLU LO D mit by Postal Order, Check, or Stamps. Address 
— b at GEO. CLEMENT & CO., 
MARK. 33 East 22d Street, New York City. 





KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where shape 
and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

We Manufacture Expressly: 


KNITTED CARPET LINING, The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 

and e c. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, AND BOLSTERS. 0f spongy soft- 
ness. The filling is in one whole block or piece ; always in order, and no part can become displaced or 


bunchy. 
KNITTED, FILLED, CHURCH AND, FILLING, FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 


KNITTED Fit! jD WATER-PROOF mATT RES ES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 


reservers, and are to be on in an emergency. The mattresses 
are used in Hospi 


8, where they are liable to be soiled. 
KNITTED FILLING, FOR HORSE AND, STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 


better than cur 

KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and d tic purposes. 

KNITTED. FILLING FOR STUPEING, FURNITURE, , Tee, and allof our goods har 
KN iTTe MATTRESS In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven wire 


Ds. 
thout mattress, an As rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on top 
thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 
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MEDICAL 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


668 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


REGISTER. 








ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens Oct. ist, 1889, and con- 
tinues five months. omen students admitted 
For further information address 

C. N. PEIRCE, D. D.8., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for adv t. The Hospitals of the city 
gacely oat the students. For further informa- 

on address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 

Chronic diseases a 5 alty. Also a thorough! - 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for maa? years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
posters os Elastic Bands made to order. O 

rom 9 to4, daily except Thursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outside practice. Take elevator. 

















COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ ed course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.......++s+seeeee $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and in advance.......secesesees erecces 225.90 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.-ssseseeses 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Vee. ccccccccccccces: cccccccccccce 80.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. CO. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 1st; ending May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, Mt. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s JournaL, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman —- Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 
The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 
6 ee Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
eney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. C 5 4 
ae ights Fables, by Lilian Devereux 
ake. 
Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Parkman. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
aed wee See, on id 2. 
oman Su an’s t, b e 
Ward Beecher. - ’ J ad 
Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 
Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 
Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred. 
of one kind, at Woman’s Journal Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Apeeel to Massachusetts Women. 
o Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
on Rights for Women, by George William 

8. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 
on Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 

e. 

Woman —_- ons for and against, 

James Freeman Clarke. ad 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Be. CS. —— a ; ‘an 
e Women’s Vote in Kansas w - 
ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical | oe. 
Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by W: L 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s JouRNAL Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
for double price. 
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WOMAN'S SPHERE. 
BY’ REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M. A. 


Now, in all lands where the influence of 
Jesus Christ is unfelt, woman is degraded. 
The man rules over her with selfish tyran- 
ny. There is nothing that distinguishes 
a country in which the influence of Jesus 
Christ is in any degree felt from a heathen 
country so much as the revolutionary 
change in the position of woman. I was 
very much struck by a conversation that 
my colleague, Dr. Lunn, had with me the 
other day with respect to a very enlight- 
ened and distinguished native whose ac- 





quaintance he formed when he was in In- | 


dia. 
of a Christian home as it exists in the fam- 
ily of a missionary, was bitterly regretting 
that they had no trace of that relation be- 
tween man and woman in Hindu society. 


This native, who had seen something | 


The fact is that the home is the peculiar | 


product of Christianity. 
any one who has not been in Asia to un- 
derstand how entirely different is the posi- 


It is difficult for | 


tion woman occupies where the power of | 


Christ has not been felt. But the work of 
emancipating woman from the tyranny of 
masculine selfishness has been only very 
imperfectly done in Europe; and the mis- 
sion of the Christ-like man is, as St. Paul 
teaches us, to lift up woman to his own 
level, to share all he has with woman, as 
Christ shares all he has withus. Remem- 
ber that the Christian shares not only the 
joy, but, as Christ himself said with his 
own lips, the throne of his Saviour; and 


in due time, as the purposes of Christ are | 


fulfilled, woman will share all that man 
has as fully as the Christian is invited to 
share all that Christ has. So that when 
persons talk about woman’s sphere—and I 
apologize for using the phrase even as a 
title for my address, for it seems to imply 
some inferiority or some limitation—the 
only possible answer that any one can give 
who understands either the love of Christ 
or the teaching of St. Paul is that woman's 
sphere is the world, and that whatever it 
is right for man to do, it is right for 
woman to do. Of course, her inferior 
physical strength should be spared the se- 
verer forms of physical toil. 
same argument would obviously apply to 
any man who did not happen to be fit for 
a navvy. It is clear that some men are 
physically weaker than others, and are 
not fitted for great physical labor. In the 
goodness of God, the evolution of human 


society is ever in a direction in which dif- | 


ferences of physical strength become of 
less and less importance. Any one who 
has watched the larger effect of the dis- 
covery of modern machinery will be con- 
soled, amid a great deal of regret that he 
may share with Ruskin on certain points, 
by the fact that the ultimate tendency of 
machinery obviously is to do for the hu- 


But that | 





man race the more mechanical and more | 
laborious work which has hitherto been | 


done by human hands; and in this way 
there can be no doubt that the tendency of 
machinery is to take over that very labo- 


rious physical work for which women are | 


obviously unfit. As far as I know, there 


is only one occupation of man for which a | 
woman is absolutely unfit, and that is war. | 


But then war is of the devil, and ought to 
cease. The very fact that it would be out- 
rageous for women to imitate the ancient 


Amazons and engagein war, is only one ad- | 


ditional reason why theinsanity and wick- 


edness of war should come to anend as | 


soon as possible. 
a better practical ethical maxim than this 


In fact, I do not know | 


—that whatever is wrong for woman is | 


«wrong for man. 


God forbid that I should | 


ever do anything which it would not be 


right for a woman to do! 
have ever done anything that women 
ought not to do, so much the more shame 
for men.— Methodist Times. 

— ye 


PROPERTY LAWS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 








BY PERCY A. BRIDGHAM. 


At common law a woman is only en- 
titled to the income for her life of one- 
third of her husband’s real estate; but the 
husband, where there had been issue of the 
marriage born alive, took the entire income 
of his deceased wife’s estate for his life; 
and that is still the Jaw in both cases, where 
there are children of the marriage. If there 
have been no children of such marriage, 
then the husband has the income of one- 
half of the estate for his life, and if the 


And, if men | 








wife dies intestate, and leaves no issue liv- | 


ing, then the husband takes her real estate 
in fee, that is, the abselute ownership,to the 
amount of five thousand dollars, and has a 
life estate as before in the remainder of 
the real estate. If she leaves no kindred, 
he takes her entire real estate in fee. 

In case the husband dies intestate, and 
leaves no issue living, the wife takes real 
estate in fee to amount of five thousand 
doliars, and a life interest in one-half of 
the remaining rea] estate; or if she elects 
she may have her dower in the remaining 
real estate. If the husband leaves no kin- 
dred she takes his entire real estate in fee. 
A wife is entitled to remain in her deceased 





husband’s house for forty days after his 
death, free of rent. 

Personal estate descends as follows: If 
intestate leaves issue and a widow, the 
widow is entitled to one-third of same after 
payment of debts ; but if there are no issue, 
then the widow takes the whole to amount 
of five thousand dollars, and if the person- 
al estate amounts to over ten thousand dol- 
lars, she is entitled to one-half of the 
amount above the ten thousand dollars; or, 
to make it plain, the widow takes five thou- 
sand dollars, then the heirs five thousand 
dollars, and any remainder is divided, one- 
half to the widow and one-half to the heirs. 

If the intestate was a married woman 
and leaves a husband and issue, the hus- 
band takes one-half of the personal prop- 
erty and the issue one-half. but if there is 
no issue, the husband takes the whole. 

A wife may make a will as though sin- 
gle, but she cannot, without the consent 
of her husband, bequeath more than one- 
half of her personal estate, or deprive him 
of his rights in her real estate, as before 
specified, except that where her husband 
has deserted her, or she is: living apart 
from him for justifiable cause, and the 
proper court, having jurisdiction of the 
cause and parties, shall have entered a de- 
cree establishing such desertion by, or liv- 
ing apart from, her husband for justifiable 
cause, she may make a will disposing of 
her entire real and personal property with- 
out her husband's written consent. 

LIABILITY OF CHILDREN TO SUPPORT 

PARENTS. 

There is no legal obligation on the part 
of children to support their parents, ex- 
cept as specified in Chap. 84 of Public Stat- 
utes. Sec. 1 of that chapter provides: 

Every city and town shall relieve and 
support all poor and indigent persons law- 
fully settled therein, whenever they stand 
in need thereof. 

Sec. 6. ‘The kindred of such poor per- 
sons, in the line or degree of father or 
grandfather, mother or grandmother, 
children or grandchildren, by consanguin- 
ity, living in this State and of sufficient 
ability, shall be bound to support such pau- 
oo in proportion to their respective abil- 


‘Sec. 7 provides for collection of such 
amounts as towns may have expended, on 
complaint to the Superior Court. 

——_—_-9 9 —____ 


THREE VIEWS OF IT. 


‘ST remember,” said an old railroad man 
yesterday, as he sat in a crimson velvet 
easy chair in the Boomerang office, and 
rested his feet on the burnished fender, 
‘thow in °69, when I was in the Wyoming 
Legislature, the woman suffrage bill came 
up for action, and was referred to a com- 
mittee of three. I was selected as one, 
and an old miner and a cattle-man made up 
the balance. It was an act to grant to the 
women of Wyoming Territory the right of 
suffrage and to hold office. It was, of 
course, a new deal, and we didn’t know ex- 
actly what the effect would be on the Ter- 
ritory. As chairman of the committee, I 
said to the other two members, when we 
had tackled the measure: ‘Gentlemen, 
this is a pretty important move. It is a 
kind of a wild train on a single track, and 
we've got to keep our eye peeled or we'll 
get in the ditch. It’s a new conductor 
making his first run. He don’t know the 
stations hardly, and he feels as if there 
was a spotter on every coach besides. Fe- 
male suffrage changes the management, 
and it may put the whole outfit in the 
hands of a receiver in a year. We can’t 
tell when Wyoming Territory will be side- 
tracked, with a lot of female conductors 
running the train, and a female master- 
mechanic, and a female division superin- 
tendent, and a lot of giddy girls at the 
brakes. I tell you, we want to consider 
this thing pretty thoroughly. Of course, 
we get our time-check when the session 
closes, and we don’t care much; but if 
Wyoming gets a hot-box hereafter, or tele- 
scopes some other Territory, folks will 
point us out and say there’s where the dif- 
ficulty is. We sent a choice aggregation 
of railroad men, and miners, and cattle- 
men down here to Cheyenne, thinking we 
had a car-load of statesmen to work up 
this thing for us; and here we are without 
any law or any gospel in the whole do- 
main. I’m in favor of the move, and if the 
rest of you couple on with me, we'll hand 
in our report, and get our orders.’ 

‘The stockman didn’t have much to say. 
He just said: ‘Mr. Chairman, I don’t talk 
very much. I’m poorly calculated to par- 
alyze the throng with native eloquence. I 
tell you, talk is inexpensive, anyhow. I 
agree with the chair that we want to be 
familiar with the range before we go wild 
like a lot of Texas cattle just off the trail, 
travelling one hundred miles a day and 
filling ourselves up with poison weed and 
other peculiar vegetables. We want to 
consider what we're about, and act with 
some judgment. When we turn this maver- 
rick over to the Governor to be branded, 
we want to know that we're corraling the 
correct animal. You can’t lariat a broncho 
mule with a clothes-line sometimes, and 
after we've run this bill in and got it in the 
shute, we might want to pay four or five 


| blamed thing, and get the wealth. 
| don’t expect to declare any dividend the 





| dends. 


| her the bonanza of all creation. 


good men to help us let go. However, I 
shall vote for it as it is, and take chances 
on the round-up. Passing a bill is like 
buying a brand on the range, anyhow. You 
may tally ahead, and you may get ever- 
lastingly left with a little withered bunch 
of Texas frames that there is no more hope 
of fatting than there would be of fatting a 
velocipede.’ 

“The member from the mining district 
said: ‘Mr. Chairman, I don’t know what 
kind of a fist the women will make of poli- 
tics, but I’m prepared to invest with the 
surface indications. It may bea true fis- 
sure move, and it may be a doggon slide. 
We can’t tell till we go down on it.. All 
we can do is to prospect around and see 
that we comply with the United States law 
and the law of the district about locations. 
Then two more years will show whether 
we've got mineral in place or not. If it 
works all right, the next shift that comes 
to the Legislature can drift and slope the 
We 


first year. It'll take time to show what 
there is in the measure and declare divi- 
My opinion is that women can 





give this Territory a boom that will make | 


got mighty pretty blossom rock already, 


| and if we manage right, Wyoming will be 
quoted on the boards in a mighty short | 


| 


| 
| 


time. I was in California years ago, up in 
the hills, looking for a placer, and I run 
into a camp ina gulch there where there 


| wasn’t a woman, and hadn't been one seen 


| 


for two or three years. At first they 
thought it was pretty fine, it was so quiet, 
and life was like a dream. After a while, 
though, the men got down at the heel. 
They got so depraved that they wore their 
clothes a year at a time, and threw their 
dust away on any fool that came along. 
By-and-by a Yankee school ma’am and her 
brother went into the camp for their health, 
and everything was lovely. 


We've | 
| social tea had been arranged, to which 


The boys | 


braced up and had some style about them. | 


They saved their dust, and built up the 
town. My opinion is that the mother of 
a statesman is better calculated to vote 


| than a man that can’t read or write. I may 
| be a little peculiar, but I think when a 





woman has marched a band of boys all the 
way up to manhood and given them a start 
and made good citizens of them, with this 
wicked world to buck against, she can vote 
all day, so far as I am concerned, in pref- 
erence to the man who don't know whether 
Michigan is in Missouri or Arizona. I’m 
in favor of making the location and going 
ahead with our assessment work, and I'll 
go my pile that there hasn’t been a meas- 
ure approved by our august body this win- 
ter that will show more mineral on the 
dump in five years than this one.’ 

“So the committee made out its report 
and submitted it in about that way; and if 
there’s been any bad breaks made by Wyo- 
ming since that time, you can’t lay it to 
that law.”’—Laramie ( Wy.) Boomerang. 


——— — -* ee. 


RHODE ISLAND NOTES. 


A public meeting was held in the Bap- 
tist Church of Chepachet, July 2, which 
was presided over by the first vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. J. Rodgers. The secretary’s 
report was read and approved, which was 
was followed by a quartette sung by the 
choir. Miss L. Frances Estes, of Brockton, 
Mass., was then introduced as the speaker 
of the evening, who was to address them 
on ‘Suffrage.’ Miss Estes prefaced her 
lecture with an account of the Historical 
Pageant, as given in Boston, which is to 
be repeated in Newport in August, and in 
Hartford, Providence, and probably in Bos- 
ton in the autumn. The paper proved very 
interesting, and, the secretary writes, was 
listened to with close attention by all pres- 
ent, and heartily endorsed. A male duet 
finished this successful meeting. Miss 
Estes, who is young and enthusiastic, has 
spoken before several of our Rhode Island 
Leagues, as well as before the E. and I. 
Union of Providence, and bids fair to be- 
come one of our best lecturers. 

LOUISE TYLER, 
R. I. State Organizer. 


LOS ANGELES W. &. A. 


The Woman Suffrage Association of 
Los Angeles, Cal., held its last meeting, 
prior to adjourning for the summer vaca- 
tion, at the residence of Mrs. A. S. Mar- 
shall. First on the programme was a 
reading, ‘‘A Woman’s Fourth of July Ora- 
tion,” full of piquant points, by the presi- 
dent. Then followed a discussion, in 
which all took part, of the outrageous res- 
olution adopted by the school board rele- 
gating the women who have so faithfully 
worked in our schools heretofore, to lower 
positions and salaries, and putting men in 
the higher places. In connection with 
this, a spicy article written for the Times, 
protesting against such injustice, by The- 
oda Wilkins, M. D., a member of the 
W. 5S. A., was read and approved. Bya 
majority vote, a committee was appointed 
to interview the ‘‘female” teachers, and 
ascertain how many believed in suffrage 





| grand old place, and the ocean is full of health 


| 
| 


| 








for women by this time. Mrs. Knight, 
the reader for the afternoon, read an arti- 
cle written for Saturday’s Zzpress on 
“Suffrage Work in California,” which was 
heartily indorsed by all present. 

The following original poem by Mrs. 
E, A. Kingsbury, written for the occasion, 
was then read: 


MORNING. 
tly the Orient gleams, as the morning 
Phew ston from out the blue sea, 


Chasing away dark shades, and adorning 
With a new glory hill, forest and lea. 


Qa with diamonds, the rose sways and 
uivers 


q 
In the clear light and the soft early breeze ; 
Mountains with splendor are crowned, and the 


rivers, 
Singing their native songs, haste to the seas. 


Birds of the greenwood their love-notes are trilling, 
Butterflies flutter, and hums the brown bee; 

Violets the pure air with fragrance are filling; 
All Nature rejoices in tones glad and free. 


Thus and so slowly is coming our sunlight; 
But we are certain the hour is at hand 
When — shall scatter the shadows of mid- 
night, 
When women enfranchised and happy shall 
stand. 


Then let us labor with courage increasing, 
we tience and hope that shall tire not nor 


Sure that ‘injustice is even now ceasing, 
Strong in the knowledge that right will prevail. 


As a celebration of the closing session, a 


each member had brought an invited 
guest. At the conclusion of the usual 
programme, Mrs. Marshall and her daugh- 
ter served the company in a most delight- 
ful manner. Both members and guests 
entered heartily into the spirit of the occa- 
sion, and it was late in the evening when 
the party dispersed, declaring that they 
had enjoyed not only a dainty repast, but 
‘‘a feast of reason and a flow of soul’ not 
soon to be forgotten. M. 





Aw excursion to the old and historic town of 
Plymouth by the excellent steamer Stamford 
contains a day of pleasure and reminiscences not 
easily obtained by any other excursion mediums. 
Quite an opportunity is given to explore the 


and happy interest. Note advertisement. 





Scrorviovs humors, hives, 
are cured by Hood’s Sarsap 
draggists. 


imples and boils 
lla. Sold by all 








MONHECAN ISLE, 
MAINE. 


For health and true rest no finer place on the Maine 
coast than this historic and romantic island, risin 
one hundred and fifty feet from the sea, and situated 
twelve miles from mainland. Magnificent ocean 
scenery, deep sea fishing, boating, bathing, and an 
excellent table. Board, 35.50 to 88 per week, ac- 
cording to rooms. Send for circular. 

Mrs. W. L. ALBEE, Monhegan, Maine. 

Refers to Mrs. Vogl, WoMAN’S JOURNAL office. 


SPRUCE POINT HOME, 
BOOTHBAY, MAINE. 

Opened July 1st. Rooms rapidly being let. Board 
$7 to $10 per week. Cottage of three rooms to let. 
1000 cottage lots for sale. S.C. CHASE, Spruce 
Point, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 





COTTAGES FOR SALE OR TO LET, 


Located at SOUTHPORT HIGHLANDS, Maine, 
fronting on the Samoset River, with a grand view of 
the ocean. All steamers to Bath pass through this 
river, making several trips daily. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


53 West Street, 
Has a novelty in white Belge Gloves 
suitable for walking, riding or driv- 
ing. 








CHILD’S PAPER. 


One of the best Child’s Papers is 


The Young Idea. 


It is both amusing and instructive. Do you know 
how the Barnacies fish? Do you know how the 
Prairie Dogs live? Do you know about the Ivory 
Plant? THE YOUNG IDEA will tell you. 
Sixteen large pees 50 cents a year. Sample 
Copy free. THE YOUNG IDEA, 
31 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
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Marion, Ind., Box ass. 








To Rent. Several v desirable rooms 
pleasant and quiet, for cammer. References 
— PA eam prices for summer. 80 West 








Mrs. A. M. J. Howe, of Franklin, N. H. for- 
merly a lecturer upon the Azores, a member o! 
W. C. T. U. and of the WS. Asis Tesoet 
and lectures on Dress Reform, H ty, and other 
subjects pertaining to the elevation of women. Mrs 
wewe has already commenced lecturing on Dress 
‘orm. 
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Private Board in New York: 


Parties visiting New York, shopping or s 
seeing, will fiud excellent = bound 
61 East lith St., within easy distance of all the 
best retail stores and places of interest. Terms 
reasonable. Address, MRS. E. NORTON. 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY cites apes tty 
vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free, 











MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon St. 


THE MISSES ALLEN WILL RE-OPEy 
their Boarding and Day School for Girls Sept. 25th. 
English branches thoroughly taught. Special ad. 
vantages in the study of Lan apes: Literature 
Music, and Art. Students carefully fitted for col: 
lege. Circulars sent on application. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 


No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 
Supplies Professors and Teachers for every depart. 
ment of 4 Gives information to parents in 
regard to schools and teachers. Furnishes teachers 
with positions; musicians and readers, also type- 
writers, stenographers, book-keepers, proof-readers 
and correctors of proof, companions, &c. Rents and 
sells school property. School and Kindergarten 
outfits. Circulars sent. 





QWARTH MORE COLLEGE, 
h SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Opens 9th month, 10th, 30 minutes from Broad 
St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends, 
butall others admitted. Full college course for both 
sexes: Classical, Scientitic and Lite Also a 
Manual Training and a Preparatory School (2 classes), 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For catalogue and full par- 
ticulars, address EDW. H. MAGILL, LL. D.. Prest. 


W. NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


7—> E 36th year begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 18,’39. 
A Family and Day School for both sexes; pre. 
pares for College, Scientific Schools or Business, and 
gives special attention to Character-buflding. Send 
for Catalogue to NATH’L T. ALLEN, 
W. Newton, Maas. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P.M.) 


(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate tll Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &e. 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE ACENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 


Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. 
62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden. 
Boston office with Mrs. E. G. Woelper, 
54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 




















This Ice Cream has no superior. 
Try it at 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


413 Washington St. 





Reavers in 
VICINITY OF 
BOSTON 
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C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 45 Temple Place. 
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LIVE I 


Has your life a 
Live it do 
Think about at 
Live it de 
You will find it 
Just to sit wet- 
On the grave o1 
Live it do 
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